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Attention! 


One very effective 
way of helping our 
Missionaries in China is 
by renewing your sub- 
scription to THE SIGN. 
Please remember that 
all money derived from 
the sale of this magazine 
is sacred money and is 
given to the last penny 
to the great work of ex- 
tending Christ’s King- 
com in China! 
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Our Mission Program 
eMore NGssionaries - - - A FMospital - - - Lay Assistants 


To the READERS of THE SIGN. 
My Dear Friends: 


You who have so keenly at heart the success of our Passionist Chirese 
Missions will be glad to learn that in the coming month of September four more 
Passionist Fathers and four Sisters of St. Joseph from the diocese of Pittsburgh 
will set out for North Hunan, China. These will bring our missionary personnel up 


to thirty Priest and nine Sisters. We hope that it will not be many months before 
another and larger band of missionaries will be getting ready to reap the Chinese 
harvest. 


You will also be glad to know that the foundations for a large 
hospital are now being laid in our chief mission at Shenchow. It should accommodate 
approximately five hundred patients. The building will cost about $50,000. Another 
$50,000 will be required to furnish and equip it. A leading item of expense will 
be medical supplies and surgical instruments. 


In contemplating the erection of the hospital our chief concern was how 
to get young, unmarried, capable, Catholic physicians to volunteer for a definite 
period of hospital service in China. It is easy enough to get Priests and Sisters 
for the missions. We naturally expect them to make generous sacrifices for souls. 
It is not so easy to get lay persons. Still we are convinced that we shall get 
some physicians and nurses. Thus far two splendid physicians have volunteered. We 


need four more physicians, at least one dentist, and one medical technician. With 
the help of God we’1ll get them all! , 


The Passionist Chinese Mission program was rather large from the very 
beginning. As time goes on and we realize the immense good that can be so readily 
accomplished andthe insistent physical and spiritual needs of the poor Chinese, our 
program must grow broader and longer. The work that demands to be done is so great 
that it would be downright treachery to a holy and glorious cause to view it with 
half-shut eyes and carry on in a half-hearted fashion. 


When a man enters into partnership with the Almighty God he should lay 
out a huge program. To be satisfied with a small program is to distrust either the 
personal interest or active co-operation of his Divine Partner. The Passionist 
Order means business in China—-God’s business. If sacrifices of men and means are 
to be made, they will be made. They'll be made cheerfully. If much money must be 
begged, we’ll beg on a big scale and without shame. For we are not asking for 


ourselves, for our own ease and comfort, but in the interests of Jesus Christ and 
the least of His brethren. 


I am sure, my dear Friends, that our Passionist Mission pregram has your 
hearty sympathy and wise approval. You will help us to carry it out. Suppose we all 


concentrate on the money for the hospital. However small your donation it will be 
appreciated. Please send it today! 


Faithfully yours in Christ, 


Seth NardhVerettof 
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Current Fact and Comment 


Another May 


E should not allow the old truths of our 
religion to become commonplace to us 
through the process of reiteration. Among such 
truths that bear in themselves the essential elements 
of freshness, depending upon our constant realiza- 
tion of them, are what we are authoritatively taught 
about the prerogatives of the Mother of God, her 
dignity, her power to aid mankind and the extent 
of her influence as the model of all virtues. 

As if to provide against the failure to appreciate 
her merits on the part of her own children, numer- 
ous others, not of the fold, have been inspired to 
praise her in such tender terms that we marvel at 
the source of their illumination and deference. 
Thus in a most unpropitious environment did 
Longfellow compose that beautiful tribute: 

And if our faith had given us nothing more 

Than this example of all womanhood, 

So mild, so merciful, so strong, so good, 

So patient, peaceful, loyal, loving, pure, 

This were enough to prove it higher and truer 

Than all the truths the world had known before. 

In those occasional seasons when personal fervor 
declines, it may be promptly revived through the 
revival of our devotion to her. It is characteristic 
of such devotion to present God to us in a cheerful 
and familiar light and accordingly to banish languor 
and depression from our service of Him. 

Furthermore, there was never an age like the 
present when youth, in particular, had greater need 
to foster devotion to Mary and to keep the fair 
image of her vividly in mind. For, when all has 
been said in comparison of the times, there was 
never an age like this when there were so many 
pitfalls for the young. 


Mr. Burbank’s Recreations 


T was recalled that Luther Burbank had in- 
terested himself in the improvement of the 


shamrock. His secretary “Mr. Burbank 
worked on the shamrock some years ago to improve 
the appearance of it but does not think that anyone 
will be able to make it give a bloom really worthy 
of the Celtic national flower.” 

In this instance Mr. Burbank’s wizardry was 
quite futilely employed. 


wrote, 


In order to understand 
why the Irish people were not enthusiastic about 
his efforts to the shamrock he would 
have had to inform himself why it is really the 
most wonderfully significant of all national flowers. 
He would have been confronted by historical facts 
and sublime mysteries satisfying him that the faith 
of the Irish people is something deeper than 
patriotic emotion, that it is a conviction adequately 
symbolized only by the plant that has not deviated 
from its type and from its sacred associations with 
the labors of Ireland’s apostle. 


transform 


* * * * 


About a year before his demise Mr. Burbank 
revealed that he had been looking into Shopenhauer 
for illumination on the mystery of life and happi- 


He said: 


We want to live but merely to live is not enough. 
We want to be happy. And what is happiness? No- 
body knows exactly. As far as my experience goes, 
happiness is something that exists only in the past 
tense. Almost nobody is happy now. But everybody 
can tell of innumerable occasions when he was 
happy.... : 


ness. 


This elusive thing that we seldom recognize until it 
is gone is the thing we are all pursuing. Wherever 
we go it seems just around the corner and we quicken 
our steps to catch it. Always it is just ahead or 
just behind us... Nothing is more certain than that 
happiness cannot be outfooted, waylaid, tied hand and 
foot and put among one’s other possessions. 


One regrets that a mind capable of such analysis 
could not have been directed to’ Christian philosophy 
for a satisfying explanation of the elusiveness of 
earthly happiness. Therein it would be shown 
that riches, pleasure and fame do not satisfy be- 
cause in God alone can there be satiety for the 
human heart. 
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Such a mind should have been impressed by a 
glance into the lives of the contemplative saints 
in any age, revealing them experiencing that satiety 
and the inebriation of divine love by anticipation. 
It would be evident that in those ecstatic moments 
human nature had to be supernaturally supported. 
For the ordinary man life is a probation consisting 
essentially in the directing of the affections away 
from earthly objects in view of eternal union with 
God, his last end. 

Faith and hope are but the highest phases of that 
desire, that yearning for happiness. Love may be 
considered as the undisturbed possession of it. 
Hence, we are told, at the end of time faith will 
be transformed into sight, hope into possession, but 
love will live on through eternity. The very urge 
and exigency that we now experience involve the 
soul’s immortality, and that eternal longing will 
be satiated in the Beatific Vision. 


Leave It To Our Lady 


Not long ago a missionary whom we all know and 
love came back to this country, and, while he was 
here, attended a meeting of fellow-priests. Their 
prayers included the Hail Mary. When they were 
ended he said that nothing had reassured him more as 
to the state of the Church at home. He had heard 
that faith in the Incarnation was being said. He 
had no fears where that prayer was being said. What 
did he mean? Not merely that he happened to fancy 
that particular devotion. The remark was simply 
clear thinking in regard to the Angelic Salutation 
and the prayer which the Church had added to it. 

The words are more than a request for her inter- 
cessions, although we may well wish for them and 
ask for them. They are more than the paying of 
honor to her, although we rejoice to love and 
reverence her... The Hail Mary is a memorial of 
the Incarnation, of the moment when the Word was 
made Flesh, taking our humanity into eternal union 
with. His Godhead. It is the expression of our faith 
in that unique event, the coming of God into the 
world.... It is not the fact of the Virgin Birth that 
makes us believe in our Lord as God, but belief in 
Him as God makes reasonable and natural our ac- 
ceptance of the fact of the Virgin Birth as declared 
in the Scriptures and as confessed in the Creed from 
the earliest times. 


We have grown accustomed to the use of Cath- 
olic terms in the expression of Catholic thought by 
Anglicans. The foregoing excerpt from the 
Pastoral Letter of their House of Bishops is typical ; 
and it is highly edifying. We have observed that 
personal fervor is invariably sustained by devotion 
to Mary. Even personal salvation is almost guar- 
anteed through the same source. From all that 
we know of her mercy, her solicitude and power 
should we not fondly hope that these will operate 
for the full illumination and the safe leading into 
the true fold of a group who thus revere and 
devoutly invoke her? 


The Pope and Facismo 


HE deferential attitude of Facismo toward 

the Holy See, its measures restoring religious 
emblems and teaching to the schools and its over- 
throwing of the power of Freemasonry—all its 
acts taken in the aggregate—would seem, in th 
minds of many, to justify the Holy Father in 
adopting cordial relations and an acquiescent atti- 
tude toward the Mussolini Government in Italy. 
To the ordinary observer this would be but 
elemental sagacity. But Pius XI has not proceeded 
according to these deductions of mere opportunism. 
On the contrary, he has so disappointed the time- 
servers and compromisers, especially in his re- 
affirmation of the position of the Holy See in th: 
Roman question, that he is considered by many t 
be both unwise and ungracious. But the situation 
simply serves to show how the Holy See differs 
from other institutions in what makes for con- 
sistency. ‘The surest test of Facismo will be in its 
enduring respect for the Holy Father even when his 
demands and protests must conflict with its own 
ardent principles and ambitious aims. Says the 
London Tablet: 

Facismo will either continue to dominate Italy or 
will collapse. Should it go on, Fascist Italy is likely 
to become more and more imperialistic, in which 
event its Emperor and his advisers will be doubly 
desirous that the Papacy shall be what it has never 
been—namely, an Italian institution. The bars might 
be gilded and even jewelled, but the Pope would be 
more than ever the Prisoner of the Vatican. Ii, 
on the other hand, Facismo should be swept away by 
a Socialist and even Republican reaction, probably 
the new order of things would be violently anti 
clerical. In either case, it would be impossible for the 
Papacy to discharge fully its divine commission to- 
wards the Catholic Church spread throughout the 
whole world. The Supreme Pontiff has therefore 
done well to remind us of the dangers from both 
sides. Surely he would be failing in his duty if he 
were to wait dumbly for developments which would 
be so grave as to compel Catholics of all countries to 
demand the Pope’s deliverance from attempted 


tutelage on the one hand or from persecution on the 
other. 


A Will and a Conversion 


HE Rt. Hon. Stephen Ronan, Lord Justice of 

Appeal in Ireland, was born in 1848 and 
brought up as a Catholic. He was educated at 
Queen’s College, Cork. In later years he became 
a rationalist and lived as one. He died recently 
leaving a will that attracted general attention in 
the press because of its anti-Catholic provisions. 
Besides a bequest to a rationalist propaganda society, 
there was one of over $25,000. “to his nephew, 
Stephen, on attaining the age of 29 years, provided 
that prior to that age he does not take any definite 
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steps towards becoming a priest or joining any 
He directed that his funeral 
‘be conducted with” no religious ceremony, or 
lergy, no trappings or flowers.” 

Yet, Lord Ronan’s remains lie in the consecrated 
rround of a Catholic cemetery. At his own re- 
juest, made on his death-bed, he received the last 
acraments. Obviously the light of conversion 
ierced his benighted conscience allowing him time 
nly for interior reconciliation with his Maker. 

May it not be revealed that so rare a grace came 
to him at the hands of the Mother of Mercy whom 
ie had not utterly disdained or whom some true 
friend had besought in his behalf? 


religious order.” 


The Uplifters 
@ katie recently we were supplied with a 


“dotted line” card by which we were re- 
juested to express our sympathy in a campaign for 
the Survival of the American Home, and to enroll 
urselves, without financial obligation, in a pro- 
«sed National Committee of 1000 for the preser- 

ition of the home. We were assured that the 
\lacfadden publications would support this “Save 
the Home” Movement. 

About the same time Oswald Garrison Villard 
was reviewing the career and enterprises of Bernar 
Macfadden in the Atlantic Monthly. On Mr. 
Villard’s evidence one would reaspnably question 
the qualifications of Bernar Macfadden, born 
Bernard A. McFadden, as a savior of our homes. 
He is notorious as a very frank writer on sex 
problems, particularly under the pretence of pro- 
moting physical culture. In 1907 the United 
States District Court sentenced him to two years at 
hard labor and a fine of $2000. for publishing and 
sending through the mail improper literature. No 
one could believe that the American home is up- 
lifted by the magazines with which our modern 
news-stands are aglare. Mr. Macfadden is the 
successful publisher of at least ten of these 
periodicals. His latest venture is in the daily news- 
paper field, two tabloid publications of -his appear- 
ing in New York and Philadelphia. Referring to 
in illustration in one issue of these, the Editor and 
Publisher, conservative trade journal, declared that 
it was “the most shocking news-picture ever pro- 
duced by New York journalism.” 

It would be a relief to hear that Mr. Macfadden 
was about to retire from the publication business, 
satisfied with the huge emoluments of his campaign 
against prudery. He claims that he has paid 
$10,340 in cash and stock for every $1000 invested. 
He would seem to be largely responsible for the 


depreciation of public taste in reading through the 
popularizing of that sort of literature (sick! ) 
which artfully mixes good and evil, as the govern- 
ment described in condemning him: “the advice and 
discussions were wholesome, but the narrative was 
well calculated to increase evil habits rather than 
to retard them.” 

We remind our young people who choose to pass 
the time reading on trolleys or in the subways 
that there is a class of magazine and newspaper 
which we should not like our friends to see over 
our shoulder. 


Having quoted Mr. Macfadden, “you have to 
dramatize the news and features that you present in 
such manner as will not only interest your readers, 
but will have an uplifting influence mentally, morally, 
and spiritually,” Mr. Villard notes that this uplifter’s 
newspaper in one week 

Gave 183 inches of space to crime; 82 inches to sex 
crime; 203 inches to divorce and annulments; 472 
inches to general news; 167 inches to local news; 1178 
inches to sport and radio, 554 inches to beauty shows 
and contests, 132 inches to foreign news; 4071 inches 
to advertizing: 243 inches to contests other than 
beauty; 144 inches to editorials; 1848 inches to special 
departments; and inches to fiction. (Specimen 
captions are presented.) This is an average week 
random. It illustrates clearly how our 
crusader appeals to the hearts and souls of his readers, 
and presents his news in such a manner as to uplift 
them—mentally, morally and spiritually. 
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Arguing From Portents 


.* is easy to stir a certain proportion of the 
population with alarm through prognostications 
of catastrophies, no matter how remote, such as the 
failure of the fuel supply, the approach of another 


Ice Age and the like. This propensity to worry 
is taken advantage of by the later Malthusians. 
Thus they base their immoral tenets regarding the 
restriction of population on the claim that the 
human race is rapidly outgrowing the sources of its 
subsistence. ‘The fallacy of this claim is apparent 
upon a sober survey of the physical conditions in- 
volved. 

In the midst of Europe’s dense population the 
traveller may pass through vast areas of forest and 
restricted lands still available for general cultiva- 
tion. This is true even of Italy, although one 
marvels occasionally at the cultivation reaching to 
the snow line on some of the mountains and at the 
thrift which produces olives, grapes and other 
produce in seasonable rotation from the same 
acreage. 

In reckoning the capacity of the productive soil 
in this country we should not overlook the item of 
According to the late Dr. F. H. King, 
a good forty-acre farm in America, cultivated 
after the economic methods of the Chinese, would 


wastage. 
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support 240 persons, 24 donkeys and 24 pigs. 

The productivity of the vast and lonely conti- 
nent of Africa is simply incalculable. And, as the 
Dearborn Independent observes, “In South Amer- 
ica there are millions of square miles the pos- 
sibilities of which have scarcely been scratched. 
In Brazil, for example, there are immense unex- 
plored regions, the possibilities of which cannot yet 
be gauged. In the Argentine and Mexico, count- 
less acres, which are at present given over to the 
grazing of cattle, will in time be put under crop.” 

As in the past the human race has natural means 
of adjusting itself to an equitable distribution of 
its food supply. Moreover, science progressively 
extends the sources of subsistence, as in the inten- 
sive methods of chemistry and irrigation which so 
far have been applied only to an infinitesmal de- 
gree. 

Altogether the danger of overpopulation is as 
chimerical as the new Ice Age. Here the Birth- 
Controllers can find no real support for their 
immoral theories. Ask our embarrassed western 


farmers if they think the world is going hungry. 


Students’ Mission Units 


AY fifteenth will be Mission Day at the 
College of Saint Elizabeth. It is an an- 
niversary event and the culmination of a year of 
missionary enterprise among the students. On this 
occasion Catholic Union will be stressed in the 
addresses and discussions. Evidence of the students’ 
remarkable interest in the Missions at home and 
abroad is contained in the annual report of activities 
and disbursements. 

It augurs well for Christ’s cause on the missions 
when the youth in our schools and colleges are thus 
inspired with a consciousness of mission needs. We 
should be grateful to their directors who seem fired 
with a singular apostolic zeal in communicating 
to the hearts of youth such an enlightened sympathy 
for needy souls as will be proof against transient 
enthusiasm. ‘Thus while the Holy Spirit effectively 
calls the youth of our land to labor for the salvation 
of the heathen, He also provides in the same manner 
for their material maintenance and success. 

: © = © & 


By way of contrast we note the alarming com- 
ments passed upon the Students Interdenominational 
Conference recently held at Evanston. Eight 
hundred and fifty-seven student delegates, we are 
informed, ranged in tradition and temper from the 
student of the most conservative theological 
seminary to the most radical communist of the 
state university. In the end their elders wondered 
whether the Conference was the sputtering of a 


fuse leading to a powder magazine or a fire kindled 
in the hearts of Christian youth that will yet set th: 
Church aflame. 

It was a significant event revealing the interes: 
of youth in the current phases of religious discus- 
sion. We should hope that such interest be valid]; 
informed and properly guided. Because it was no: 
so these young people made very little progress wit! 
a constructive program. ‘They do not seem to hav: 
been in contact with any recognized or revered 
authority. As we should expect, smart yout! 
showed its elation in such abstracts as, “Jesus di: 
not leave a model creed for all of us to sign, bu: 
He did leave a model prayer for all of us to pray.” 
‘A perilous group in the Church is the group tha: 
fears new ideas.” ‘“The Church has been to 
satisfied with the ‘status quo’.” “It is the respons 
bility of youth to give to the Church what no on 
else can give—fearless, honest criticism.” 

“Intensely earnest but possessing insufficient in 
formation to be effective’ was a comment of 
participant fairly appraising this ambitious event 
We could not conceive of Catholic youth as- 
sembling in such a spirit. They would not get 
started only after they had consumed much tim: 
in defining the very fundamentals of faith. The) 
would be satisfied with “that which they had 
received” in which terms the Apostle himself first 
defined tradition, 


Those Easy Payments 
UTOMOBILE dealers have stimulated thei: 


sales extensively by introducing the install- 
ment plan of payment. This is a lure that should 
be resisted by people of slender income. Especial] 
if the car serves only for pleasure, the purchase: 
must look beyond the first easy payment to the costs 
of fuel, repairs and insurance against damage t 
one’s self and others. Furthermore the hardiest of 
automobiles is short-lived and uniquely represent 
the most rapid form of depreciation. Declaring 
that the avalanche of automobile-owners is a bad 
omen, William Ashdown in the Atlantic Month! 
adds: 


It signifies that the people are living up to their 
means or beyond them; that the old margin of safety 
no longer obtains; that the expense account must 
constantly increase. The race to outdo the othe 
fellow is a mad race indeed. The ease with whicli 
a car can be purchased on the time-payment plan is 
all too easy a road to ruin. The habit of thrift ca: 
never be acquired through so wasteful a medium as 
an automobile. Instead, the habit of spending must 
be acquired, for, with the constant demand for fuel, 
oil and repairs, together with the heavy depreciation, 
the automobile stands unique as the most extravagant 
piece Of machinery ever devised for the pleasure ot 
man. 
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In the City of the Gentle Saint 


cAnent His New Basilica Shrine 


By LoutsE M. StacPooLE KENNY 


(Concluded) 


WAS wakened the following 

morning by the chiming of 

the bells of the Visitation and 

discovered to my great joy that 

it was only a few steps from the 

hetel to the church. 

commencing when I entered, 

nd there was the usual difficulty about the chairs, 

inally an old woman brought me two from a dark 

‘orner. I placed them in front of the side altar 

where the body of Ste. Jeanne de Chantal reposes. 

lhe waxen figure is clothed in the habit of a nun 

the Visitation and lies peacefully with clasped 
hands and upturned eyes. 

After Mass I asked the Sacristan to show me the 

dy of St. Francis de Sales. He would not allow 
me to go up the steps to see it where it rests behind 
he high altar. I was able to get a glimpse of it 
nly through the grating in the sacristy. 

In 1622 Francis died at Lyons on the Feast of 
the Holy Innocents. He endured a_ veritable 
martyrdom at the hands of his physicians, who 
ndeavored by the most cruel torture to rouse him 
from the lethargy into which he was gradually 
falling. But though he felt the agony of the red 


Mass was 
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hot irons applied to his head and the nape of his 
neck, they did not cure him, in fact they hastened 
his death. Constant to his invariable rule of ask- 
ing for nothing, refusing nothing, he let them 
work their will upon him, and never once objected 
to their terrible remedies. 

He received Extreme Unction but was unable to 
receive the Viaticum. As long as he could speak 
he chanted the Psalms, and in the midst of the 
most excruciating agony intoned the Te Deum. 
His last words were: “Evening comes, the day is 
spent” then pronouncing the Holy Name of Jesus, 
he lost consciousness and in a few moments his 
soul passed peacefully. 

His body was removed to Annecy and given to 
his Daughters of the Visitation, who placed it in 
their Church. During the French Revolution it 
was hidden to save it from desecration. In 1826 
it, and the body of Ste. Jeanne de Chantal were 
placed in their present resting places. This church 
having been erected mainly through the munifi- 
cence of Charles Felix and Marie Christine, at the 
solicitation of Monsieur de Thiollay, the King and 
Queen, several Bishops and a crowd of distin- 
guished people were present at the consecration of 
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the church and translation of the Relics from the 
Cathedral. It is a fine church in the Italian style, 
beautifully decorated and truly devotional. 


HE following day we chartered a carriage 

and drove to the Chateau de Sales. The old 

house is situated on a hill and surrounded by trees, 

but it is almost in ruins except the room where 

the Gentle Saint was born, which is now a 
Chapel. 

As I knelt in prayer in that blessed place, the 
thought uppermost in my mind was of the little 
doves that Francis describes so beautifully in one 
of his charming letters to Madame de Chantal; 
those innocent white birds floated before my mind’s 
eye, seeming to represent the stainless beauty and 
child-like candor of the Saint, who, as he himself 
tells us, loved simplicity, in life and in death, 

He writes:—“There had been a heavy snow and 
in the court-yard it lay more than a foot deep. 
John. swept clear a small place, throwing down 
corn, and immediately the pigeons flocked into this 
refectory to take their meal, with wonderful tran- 
quility and decorum. When they had eaten, some 
of them left a free space for small birds, who in 
their turn partook of the refection, then the doves 
who were still eating retired leaving more room 
for the little birds...I could not refrain from 
tears, so much was I struck by the charitable sim- 
plicity of the doves and the confidence of the small 
birds in their charity. An eloquent preacher would 
not have so deeply touched my heart.” 


THE 


VISITATION AT ANNECY 
tog is probably the very spot where this 
simple and pretty scene took place. The 
fields and the country lie green and fruitful in the 
brilliant August sunshine, and the birds are singing 
their glad midsummer carols, yet I see as in a 
vision that winter’s day, the snow-bound earth, 
with the one brown patch, and the dignified figure 
of the Prince-Bishop watching with his kind eyes 
the birds that resembled him in their charity, sim- 
plicity and generosity. 

The modern Chateau de Sales is situated a little 
lower down, quite close to Thorens. In it there is 
the Bible, the vestments and many other precious 
souvenirs as well as a fine portrait of St. Francis. 

They told us that it was painted in 1618. I 
like it much better than the one at the Berceau, 
as the light also was better, I could discern more 
clearly the noble face, the intellectual brow, and 
the blue eyes with their mingled expression of 
genial humor and of keen penetration. 

“Come away,” Jack says, “or we’ll be late for 
dinner!” 

Arrived at the Angleterre we were attacked by 
a brace of picturesque brigands—I mean beggars 
—strongly resembling those handsome mendicants 
who beset strangers at the landing places in Venice. 
My last distinct recollection of Annecy is of a 
couple of these fine old fellows standing on the 
platform, hat in hand, courtly and dignified, 
piously invoking blessings on us as the train slowls 
steamed out of the station and started on our 
journey northwards. 
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Archconfraternity Comment 
(Intention of the —Archconfraternity of 


HE Intention for May is: An 
Increase of Devotion to Mary 


as the 


God gave Mary to us, not only 
as our mother, but as the model 
of womanhood. do. 

Before Mary came into this 


orld, woman was for the 

nost part simply the play- 
ing of man’s lust. After 
\lary had ‘come all this 
vas changed. Gradually, 
hind her as an_ ideal, 
woman began to take her 
rightful place as the help- 
nate of man. From the 
place which she had before 
ccupied, she was raised 
to become the object of 
man’s chivalrous devotion 
ind was placed upon a 
pedestal as the queen of 
the home. 

But today this is being 
changed. Men are trying 
to drag women down from 
that pedestal. Women 
themselves are coming 
down and are returning to 
their old position of pagan 
times. Our young women 
who are trying to be clean 
and pure of heart, and our 
mothers who are trying to 

faithful to God and 


heir marriage vows are 


ng sneered at as ‘old fashioned’ and ‘out of date.’ 
t, remember, if they are old fashioned and out 
date, it is because Mary is so, and if Mary is 
those women who refuse to follow her are 
‘| more old fashioned and out of date because 
ir ways, and their practices go back to the 
ran days before Mary came into this world. If 


of Womanhood. 








AS you know, we have been working 
at a booklet which will tell how to 
bring souls outside, back to the faith 
of their fathers. Owing to illness and 
other causes, the booklet has been 
delayed for months, but we have the 
names of those who wrote for it and 
shall send them copies as soon as possi- 
ble. We are now asking for letters 
from our readers, giving their opinions 
concerning the advisability of having 
our lay people work with us as lay 
apostolates. If any of our readers have 
had any experience in this line of work, 
we would greatly appreciate any com- 
ments they might send us with regard 
to the best way to approach prospective 
converts, etc. 

The best letters will be published un- 
signed, and will, no doubt, greatly help 
others who are about to take up this 
work with us. 

Send in all letters to the Reverend 
Moderator, 381 West St., Union City, 
New Jersey. 








of their manhood. 


the Sacred Passion for May, 1920) 


ever we need devotion to Mary as the ideal of 
womanhood, we need it today. 

It is indeed hard for our young women to be 
different from those around them; to be smiled at 
with contempt for not doing what the other girls 
It is difficult at times to remember that they 
are children of Mary and that the most priceless 


possessions they have are 
their womanhood and their 
purity. It is very difficult, 
too, for our Catholic 
mothers not to give in to 
the spirit of the world 
today and to try to bear 
the grevious burdens of 
motherhood. But, after 
all, not doing these things, 
they will have a peace that 
comes from knowing that 
Mary is with them and they 
she will show herself their 
mother now, and especially 
at the hour of their death. 

Finally, our Catholic 
men need this devotion to 
Mary today as much as do 
our women. There are 
many men in the world 
about us who, like the great 
French atheist, believe that 
there is no such thing as a 
chaste woman. If our 
Catholic men are to keep 
their lives pure amid the 
moral contagion of this 
Twentieth Century they 


must practice devotion to Mary. 

Devotion to Mary as the ideal of Catholic 
womanhood will keep our Catholic women all 
that Mary wants them to be. It will keep in the 
lives of our men a clean strain that will save them 
from losing all the purity and virtue and nobility 








THE ARCHCONFRATERNITY OF THE SACRED PASSION 


The Archconfraternity of the Sacred Passion has beeen generously enriched with indulgences for the living and the 
dead. The only essential condition for membership is to have one’s name registered. There are three degrees of member- 
e daily Five Offerings of the Precious Blood in honor of the Five Wounds of 

SECOND DEGREE Members make the Stations of the Cross once a week, besides saying the prayers of the 
First Degree. THIRD DEGREE Members make five to ten minutes Meditation daily on the Passion besides saying the 
ond Degrees. The SPIRITUAL ACTIVITY of the Archconfraternity consists in a 

CRUSADE OF PRAYERS and GOOD WORKS for missionary work at 
increase your personal devotion to Christ Crucified. 


ship. FIRST DEGREE Members mak 


Prayers of the Fist and 


in China. 
Send your name for enrollment to THE SIGN, Union City, N. J. 
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Love Stronger Than Death 


Belittling the Tradegy of Evangeline 


By Antuony M. 


Benepik, D. D. 


( HE mote-seeking frenzy of our 
beam-blinded age has latterly 
tried its attack upon Long- 
fellow’s beautiful verse-narra- 
tive, “Evangeline.” A prom- 
inent Canadian educator 
recommended that this poem 

should be banished from all Canadian school-books, 
on the plea that it tends to create “a wrong yet 
indelible impression of British justice, chivalry and 
administration.” His indictment rests upon three 
counts: First, in spite of repeated warnings, the 
Acadians, whose expulsion from their homeland 
the poem describes, were notoriously disloyal; 
secondly, the poem exaggerates the cruelty and 
severity of the deportation; and thirdly, in reality 
it was New Englanders who insisted upon and 
brought about the deportation, and John Winslow 
of Boston actually directed it. 

A Toronto English teacher says that he does not 
regard the poem as “very good literature”; and 
another writer refers contemptuously to its “tedious 
hexameters”—hexameters, be it noted, which the 
onslaughts of nearly a century have not caused 
to pass into oblivion, and which will live long 
after their critic’s ashes have crumbled away. 

It is intimated that “Evangeline” is founded 
upon false history, and teachers are advised to 
ignore the poem and to stick to the dry-as-dust 
historical facts. But Longfellow’s _ historical 
source and authority is a reputable work, variously 
titled, “Historical and Statistical Account of Nova 
Scotia” or “Papers on the History and Resources 
of Nova Scotia,” which was written by a loyal 
Canadian, Chief Justice T. C. Haliburton. And 
with his account in main concur the chief school 
histories of our country. 


CADIA, L’Acadie, or La Cadie, so named 
from its principal river, the Shubenacadie, was 
given in a grant by Henry IV of France to De 
Monts in 1603. After several disastrous attempts 
De Monts, aided by Samuel Champlain, succeeded 
in establishing a settlement at Port Royal (now 
Annapolis). The grant, however, was later re- 
scinded through the jealousy of De Monts’ enemies, 
and the settlement was abandoned. 
By the Treaty of Utrecht (1713), which ended 
Queen Anne’s War, Acadia was ceded to the 


English, who renamed it Nova Scotia, or New 
Scotland. The majority of the people, who wer: 
French in manners, language, and attachment 
though they did not rebel against the English rule 
refused to take the oath of allegiance to Englanc 
and George II. Accordingly, their expulsion wa 
decided upon; their houses were fired, their farm 
destroyed, and they were put on shipboard and 
scattered throughout the American colonies. Th 
total number of these exiles was six or seven thou- 
sand; in Grand Pre alone, according to Halibur- 
ton’s account, 483 men, 337 women, and 110: 
children were gathered and borne away. Th 
histories lay far more emphasis upon the cruelt; 
and deceit with which the decree of expulsion 
was carried out than does Longfellow. “Th: 
poem relates a sad story,” editorially comments one 
of our papers, “but sad was the truth.” And the 
present-day aversion regarding the historical facts 
in this instance does not destroy that truth. 

So much for the historical accuracy of “Evange- 
line.” Its literary beauty, too, is beyond dispute, 
despite the unfavorable comments of a little group 
of prejudiced commentators. Jenkins, in his 
enumeration of Longfellow’s works, refers to it 
as “the brightest gem of the whole casket.” And 
the anthology of Mee, Hammerton and McClu: 
says that “many regard it as the greatest o 
Longfellow’s works. The poem is told with in- 
finite pathos and rare narrative power.” Onli 
these modern propagandists can find reason for an 
lack of worth in it. 

The poem is a touching story of woman’ 
devotion: , 

“Xe that 


who believe in affection hopes, at 


endures, and is patient, 
who believe in the beauty and strength 
woman’s devotion, ; 
List to the mournful tradition still sung by the pin 
of the forest; : 
List to a Tale of Love in Acadie, home of t 
happy.” 
EAR the peaceful village of Grand-P 
dwelt in singular happiness Benedict Bel! 
fontaine, wealthy in this world’s goods, and rich 
still in his lovely daughter Evangeline, whos 
beauty was both of body and soul. Many were t 
youthful adorers who would win her favor, bu! 
Evangeline had given her heart to Gabriel L:- 
jeunesse, the son of Basil the blacksmith. 


Ye 
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hildren, they had played together, and now, with 
the passing of a few years, he had grown to be a 
nan who fulfilled the rich promise of his youth, 
vhile Evangeline, too, was become a woman— 


‘‘Sunshine of St. Eulalie’ was she called; for that 
was the sunshine 

Which, as the farmers believed, would load their 
orchards with apples; 

She, too, would bring to her husband’s house delight 
and abundance, 

Filling it full of 
children.” 


love and the ruddy faces of 


The warm weather was gone, and the “Summer 
f All Saints,” the forerunner of the winter, had 
me. ‘To Benedict’s fireside came Basil and his 
n, and, while the fathers speculated on the pur- 
rt of the royal mandate that the villagers should 
semble in the parish church on the morrow, the 
ers, hand in hand, dreamed of the rosy-hued 
iture that was to be theirs when the approaching 
iptials had been consummated. Then entered 

venerable notary, 

Father of twenty children was he, and more than 

a hundred 


Children’s children rode on his knee, and heard his 
great watch tick.” 


He had come to give official sanction to the 
omise of marriage between Evangeline and 
Gabriel. 
On the following day the blow fell. When the 
church was filled with the citizens of Grand-Pre, 
commander of the ships which had been 
anchored in the Gaspereau for the past four days 
announced from the steps of the altar the edict of 
expulsion and forfeiture of all property rights, 
which had been fulminated against them because 
of their refusal to swear allegiance. The ensuing 
ingry tumult was stilled only by the advice and 
prayer of Father Felician, the parish priest, and the 
heart-rending hegira commenced. Husband and 
wife, parents and children were torn from each 
ther and sent to widely-separated sections of the 
\merican colonies. There, on the shore, five days 
ter, as they watched the beginning of the exile, 
enedict’s great heart broke and his soul went to 
; Maker, leaving Evangeline to the care of Father 
lician, 


HEN began the search for her lost lover 
which is one of the most beautiful expres- 
ns of true, enduring love that literature or life 
ever given us. “Throughout the vast expanse 
the North American continent, down the 
wutiful River to the mouth of the Mississippi 
angeline continued her quest, accompanied by 
ther Felician and comforted by his cheering and 
phetic words: 


“Talk not of wasted affection, affection never was 
wasted: 

If enrich 

returning 

Back :o their springs, iike the rain, shall fill them 
full of refreshment; 

That which the fountain sends forth returns again 

to the fountain.” 


it not the heart of another, its 


waters, 


Every where did she continue to look for 
Gabriel, in towns and in the country, in church- 
yards and on the prairie, on battlefields and among 
the missions of the Jesuits and the Moravians; but, 
although occasional and distant news of him came 
to her, she failed to meet him. And so the years 
went by, and, grown old now and faded, she 
became a Sister of Mercy, 

“Tn 


that delightful land which 

Delaware's waters, 
Guarding in sylvan shades the name of 
apostle, 


is washed by the 


Penn the 


(Where) stands on the banks of its beautiful stream 

the city he founded.” 

A pestilence came upon the city, and the Sister 
of Mercy was everywhere among the sick and 
dying, ministering to their needs with kindly hand 
and kindlier heart, a heart “purified, strengthened, 
perfected, and rendered more worthy of heaven” 
by her long and patient enduring, as good old 
Father Felician had foretold. And here, in the 
evening of life, her journey came to its end; she 
found her Gabriel, old, withered, and dying, yet 
that same loved one for whose sake she had 
wandered long and far, and upon the altar of 
whose love she had sacrificed her life. 

If a modern propaganda causes Canada to elim- 
inate “Evangeline” from its text-books—well, 
that will be Canada’s loss. 


Self-abasement is a sort of ignoring of our own 
claims and interests, a grateful wonder that God 
should treat us so differently from what we de- 
serve. It is the genius of a creature as a creature, 
it is his most reasonable frame of mind, it is that 
which is true about him when all else is false.— 


Father Faber. 


Beatifications 
May 16.—Ven. 


scheduled for the year 1926: 


Mother Filippini. 

May 23.—Ven. Mother Touret. 

May 30.—Ven. Mother Capitanio. 

All three are Foundresses of teaching Congregations 
of nuns. 

June 6.—Ven. Fournet. 

June 13.—The Jesuit Martyrs. 

This will end the first group of Beatifications, and 
the second group begins on October 10 with the 
Martyrs of Damasco. 

Oct. 17.—The Martyrs of Settembre, 1792. 

Oct. 24.—Ven. P. Pinot. 

Oct. 31.—The Martyrs of Abyssinia. 
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The Riviera 


Where Holy Memories Abound Mid Pleasant Scenes 


By Vincent Locan, C. P. 


ICE, the Capital town of the 
French Riviera, is situated on 
Angels’ Bay, an inlet of the 
Mediterranean. Behind it and 
sheltering it from the north 
and east rise the Alpes Mari- 
times. To the west is the 
curving coast of the Riviera and the islands of 
Lerins. 

Nature has formed this Riviera land to be the 
home of sunshine and flowers. No “Last Rose of 
Summer” lingers here, for the rose dies only in the 
chilling grip of midwinter. 

“The first caress of Spring awakes the rose, 

And Winter coming stays to watch its close.” 


Blue seas and cloudless skies,—hills that seem of 
velvet softness tinted in grey, blue and pink,— 
patches of olive green and palms of deeper hue, 
orange groves and carnation fields, complete the 
gorgeous vesture of this romantic city by the sea. 

Nature however delights in contrasts. Mortal 
existence is a succession of sunshine and shadow, 
glad days and sad days. ‘The skies of life for 


many are set in leaden grey, for others in the azur 
of cloudless serenity. If we bear with the grey i 
life as our due norm, sunny days will intervene i: 
sharper contrast and with a larger measure o! 
exhilaration. “Those whose normal lives are set i: 
cloudless serenity feel more keenly the days, inevi- 
table though rare, of adversity and greyness. An 
so Nature’s law of compensation proceeds even in 
the atmospheric and geographical conditions of life. 
In the far North Spring follows upon winter’ 
storms and leaden skies with a charm altogethe: 
unfamiliar to Southern climes. 

Golden days and azure skies are normal in th 
Riviera land, but today as I behold it, it is other- 
wise. Skies are grey, the Alps are hidden in a pall 
of mist. The sea resembles molten lead. Nep- 
tune’s white-mained furies rush with fateful ai: 
upon the rocks that guard the coasts of “Fair 
Provence.” ‘The wind comes shrieking up the hills 
in gusts, the palm trees shiver and the olives moan, 
and the roses’ petals tumble to earth in wild con- 
fusion. The streets are empty, and the many 
windowed houses barred. It is remarkable how 
sunshine people tremble in a storm. 
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CALVARY AT THE END OF THE “Via 


ENTRANCE TO CAVE 


NEAR 


Crucis” 


Tomorrow the storm will have passed 
together with the realization of its fury. The 
famous promenade of four miles length, the 
meeting place of thousands, who here seek glad- 
ness “in the winter of their discontent,” will bask 
in radiant sunshine. Colorful fashions, destined to 
radiate across the world with the coming summer’s 
sun will revel in their new-born, if passing, glory. 

Youth will be there with sparkling eye and 
eraceful mien. Age with decrepit step, age de- 
picted in the human form still hallowed with the 
srace of fading beauty. Age, in types of quaint 
absurdity, whose morning hours pass in vain en- 
deavour 


“To repair the lines irreparable, 
Deep cut and rugged with the storm of years.” 


Wealth will be there in all the regalia of its 


pulence. Poverty in joyous and contented mood. 
Those in health and others seeking health. From 
far and near they will come, types of all the world 
issembled, as it were, to stage a film “starring” 
humanity. 


HE history of Nice is interesting to students 

of the thoughts and things of by-gone years. 

\t divers epochs, various nations have occupied the 

country. Greeks were here and Romans, Span- 
ards, Moors, Italians and French. 

The city was founded about 356 B. C. by the 
Pheenician Colony of Marseilles, who in com- 
nemoration of their victory over the Ligurians, 
called the city Nixn or Nice (Victory). Later a 
thirty years’ war between Greeks and Romans re- 
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sulted in victory for the latter power, and under 
Fluvius Flaccus and Quintus Marius the country 
became the Roman province known as “Alpes Mari- 
times.”” Cimiez, now a fashionable suburb of Nice 
-was then the Capital. Julius Caesar was amongst 
the earliest Roman visitors to the newly annexed 
Province. The Empress Cornelia Salomina, wife of 
Gallien came here for her health’s sake in A. D. 
260. The Emperor Augustus presided at the con- 
struction of “La Turbie’—the Turbian Monu- 
ment which to this day overlooks the far-famed 
Principality of Monaco. Charlemagne was here 
in 775. A. D. and again in A. D. 800. Traces 
of Roman occupation are still found 
delapidated ruins of the Ampitheatre 
the Aqueduct and Apollo’s Temple. 

Nice was ceded to France by Italy in the days 


of Napoleon III (1859). 


HRISTIANITY was first preached in Nice 

by St. Barnabas. It was at this time an 
important Roman Colony, hence it can easily be 
believed that one of the Apostles should find his 
way there to preach the Gospel. Tradition has it 
that Mary Magdalene and St. Lazarus, escaping 
from the persecution of the Jews, embarked in an 
open boat, which, drifting before the winds and 
waves of the Mediterranean, landed them some- 
where on the shores of southern France. Memorials 
of this seemingly well-founded tradition are not 
wanting in France. In Paris the names of these 
two Saints are commemorated by the famous 
church of the Madeleine and close to it the station 
and district of St. 


in the 
the Baths— 


Lazare. Thirty-five miles 
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ALL THAT REMAINS OF THE 

eastward from Marseilles is the sanctuary of St. 
Baume. Here in a rock cave, tradition tells us, 
the Madeleine lived a considerable period of her 
life of penance. The shrine there dating from the 
fifth century is dedicated to her ““T'o whom much 
was forgiven because she loved much.” In the rock 
Church an altar on which the Holy Mass is cele- 
brated, has been erected on the spot where she is 
supposed to have died. ‘To reach the cave a stren- 
uous climb of about a mile up the mountain is 
necessary. It is a place of pilgrimage and on the 
road ascending the mountain a “Via Crucis” has 
been erected. At Pont Magnan outside of Nice, is 
the little village and church of “La Madeleine.” 
A drive of forty-five minutes duration westwards, 
along the coast from Nice, brings one to Cannes, 
an important centre of Riviera life. In picturesque 
view from the coast are the Islands of Lerins— 
St. Marguerite and St. Honorat. These Saints were 
brother and sister. Each of them lived in a 
monastery on an island—the former on the Island 
of “St. Marguerite” and the latter on the island 
which bears his name. A very charming legend 
tells how St. Marguerite invited her brother, whom 
she loved much, to visit her more frequently, that 
she might consult him’ about the problems of the 
spiritual life. St. Honorat, mindful of his rules 
of solitude and retirement, declined, promising 
however that he would come each year “when the 
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cherry trees would be in bloom.” His sister in her 
disappointment had recourse to God in prayer. 
The sequence was miraculous. From that day each 
month throughout the year the cherries blossomed 
and the Saint, in compliance with his promise, was 
obliged to visit his sister every month. 


N the island of Lerins is an ancient Monas- 

tery founded in the Fifth century. It has 
been renowned through the centuries as the nursery 
of illustrious bishops and as a seat of piety and 
learning. It was the home of St. Honorat, St. 
Hilary, St. Pons and St. Vincent of Lerins. St. 
Patrick the Apostle of Ireland spent nine years 
within its cloisters. 

Traces of former pagan days are still to be 
seen on the Islands. Stone slabs have been found 
amid the ruins on which are carved verses dedicated 
to Neptune, Pan and other Pagan Gods. 

Some three hundred metres up the mountains 
above Nice is the shrine of Notre Dame de Laghet, 
famous since the sixth century for innumerable 
miracles of grace and for physical cures obtained 
there through the intercession of Our Lady. The 
Carmelite friars were, through many centuries, the 
guardians of this shrine. The walls of the cloisters 
are covered with quaint, if somewhat crude, paint- 
ings which depict miraculous escapes from accident 
by those.who called upon the protection of Our 
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Lady of Laghet in the critical moments when 
death seemed inevitable. About 10,000 pilgrims 
innually visit this sanctuary. 

Further east along the Riviera coasts, is the 
district of St. Hospice. ‘The Saint was a Hermit, 
and he made his cell in one of the trees of the 
forest. During one of the many foreign invasions 
which are chronicled in the history of this land a 
soldier discovered the Saint in his strange habita- 
tion. He asked him who he was and what he was 
The Saint replied that he was a 
criminal and one of the most unworthy of God’s 
servants. Then replied the soldier “‘the besi service 
[ can render to society is to kill thee.” He raised 
\is sword, but paralyzed, was unable to strike the 
low. A statue commemorating the event may be 
een in one of the neighboring churches. This 
statue is often mistaken by visitors to represent the 
xecution of St. John the Baptist. 

The Catholic religion on the Riviera is still a 
live and very strenuous reality. The care with 
which its ancient shrines are preserved, and the 


loing there. 


number of its stately modern churches are evidence 
of this fact. Every little village up the mountains 
as its chapel where the shepherds and other moun- 


tain dwellers assemble to worship God. 

Quaint, wonderful and beautiful are the Catho- 
lic traditions and the Catholic faith as met with 
in Provence, bordering on the Angels’ Bay. 

The same faith and the same traditions handed 
down and cherished since the days of St. Barnabas, 
of the Madeleine, of St. Patrick, St. Honorat and 
St. Marguerite to the present era of men and 
women, uncanonized, nevertheless, often living as 
saints in an environment which, alas! with all its 
God-given charms, has not escaped contamination 
from those evils which usually characterize the 
rendezvous of the idle wealthy class. 

Such, in brief, is the Riviera, renowned 
through the ages as the home of sunshine and 
of flowers, of pleasure and piety, of saints and 
scholars, shrines and sanctuaries. 

In return for the world courtship which it 
receives, this land contributes to the happiness of 
mankind treasures that are numerous and of great 
price. Air that is cooled by snow capped moun- 
tains, purified by the sea, and warmed by the 
southern sun. It offers blue skies, sunshine, fruits 
and flowers.—the gladdening wine of grapes and 
the soothing oil of olives. 
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Wom 





While they looked on, He was raised up and a cloud received Him out of their sight. 
vere beholding Him going up to heaven, behold two men stood by them in white garments, who also said: 


Ye men of Galilee why stand you looking up to heaven? 


And while they 


This Jesus Who is taken up from you into heaven, 


shall so come as you, have seen Him going into heaven.—(Acts 1/9-11.) 
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Categorica 
Set Cforth in News and Opinions 
Eprrep by N. M. Law 


SOME PARODY 


A small volume of poems entitled Gems was 
published privately by P. J. Prendergast. In it he 
prints Carrie Jacobs Bond’s “Do You Remember” 
with his own response: 


DO YOU REMEMBER ? 
By Carrie Jacobs Bond in Pittsburgh Chronicle 


Do you remember those days in the mountains 
Do you remember the mist on the lea, 

Do you remember the scent of the wild flowers 
And these memories, still memories of me? 


Do you remember the dew on the fern leaves, 
Down by the brook that flowed to the sea, 

Do you remember the songs sung together 
And thus remembering, think sometimes of me. 


Do you remember those days in the mountains 
Do you remember the sky woundrous blue, 

Do you remember the meadow lark singing 
To me, these memories are memories of you. 


Do you remember the song of the cricket, 
And the soft moonbeams aslant on the hill, 
Do you remember the soft winds asighing, 
Down thro canyons so peaceful and still. 


Remember, remember, 
Altho we're apart, 
Thro silence and distance. 

You still hold my heart. 


I DO REMEMBER. 
By P. J. Prendergast 


Those days in the mountains I still do remember, 
I cannot forget them where ever I be, 

And now I assure, I'll always remember 

The days of the mist, the mist of the lea, 

For there through the mist, thy dear form do see 
Shrouded in mist looking for me. 


Those fragrant wild flowers I still do remember, 
With their odor so sweet they remind me of thee, 
Forget them, I cannot, and will not forever, 

Those wild flowers like thee are dear unto me. 


The dew on the fern leaves for all time I’ll 
remember, 

For there by the brook that flowed to the sea, 

Our voices did blend with its waters together, 

And our notes did ascend in sweet harmony, 

And I'll always remember the singing with thee. 


Those days that we spent in the mountains together, 

I cannot forget the cool balmy weather, who could 
forget not I 

For those scenes in the mountains will haunt me 
forever, 

And the scenes I beheld in the clear azure sky 

The voice of the lark as he sang in the meadow 

When he finished his song then away he did flew 

Those notes in my ears they are still ringing 

When I think of the song they remind me of you 

The song of the cricket remains with me still, 


When I view the soft moonbeams aslant on the hill, 
And the soft winds sighing through canyons so still, 
As you are not with me they now make me ill. 


And now these mute canyons for me have no thrill 
No longer to walk them or enjoy with a will, 

I am patiently waiting and looking for thee, 

Poet for the Chronicle Pittsburg Carrie. 


COMPUTING YOUR TAX 


Frederick L. Allen, in Harpers Monthly, asks 
“Why don’t they invent an income-tax blank that 
can be filled out without the aid of a slide rule, a 
dictionary, and a staff of learned statisticians?” 
We quote from his experiences in trying to define 
his taxable year: 

“Listen,” I cried to my wife, who was reading 
in the next room, “aren’t you glad our status didn’t 
change during the year? I'll bet you can’t under- 
stand this.” And I read from the instructions: 

In case the status of a taxpayer changes during the 
taxable year, the personal exemption shall be the sum 
of an amount which bears the same ratio to $1000. as 
the number of months during which the taxpayer 
was single bears to 12 months, plus an amount which 
bears the same ratio to $2500. as the number oi 
months during which the taxpayer was a married 
person living with husband ot wife or was head of 
a family bears to 12 months.” 

“What are you reading?” said my wife sleepily. 
‘A bear story? I thought you were figuring out 
your income tax.” 

“So I am,” said I. 

“All I could hear,” said she, “was something 
about bears—single bears and family bears. 
Didn’t you say family bears to 12 months?” What 
do they think we’re running—a zoo? 

I gave her up as hopeless and turned to the section 


marked INCOME.” 


WIFE OR MOTHER? 

Which should come first with a man, his wife 
or his mother? Which should he protect first! 
Which one should get the most attention? Phases 
of a question, ages old, to which Miss Dix thus 
replies in the New York Evening Post: 


Well, if I were a man and had that ultimatum put 
up to me by my wife or by my mother, I should 
choose the one who didn't ask the question. 

For of all the cruel situations in which a man can 
be placed none is so soul-rending as to have to choose 
between the two women ie loves best in the world, 
the two women to whom he owes most. To call on 
him to decide between them is to rend the heart out 
of his bosom. 
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And it must make him feel that they care very 
little for him if, for the sake of their petty quarrels, 
they are willing to cause him this suffering. 

However, to answer your question: I think that 
a wife should come first with her husband to this 
extent—that he should give her the most of his time, 
the most of his attentions, the most of his money, 
because the wife is a voluntary obligation that he took 
upon himself. 

But this does not mean that the wife has a right 
to monopolize her husband. It does not mean that a 
man should neglect his mother for his wife, or that 
he should support his wife in luxury while his mother 
lives in penury. 

Moreover, if the wife and mother cannot agree, it 
is not the husband’s duty to side with the wife. He 
has a right to use his sense of justice and to put the 
blame where it belongs. 

It is the greatest pity in the world that women have 
not vision enough to see that the love a man gives 
his mother and his wife do not conflict. They are 
entirely different sentiments. 

Where the women are ')ig enough and broad enough 
to preceive this, it makes him love them both more, 
whereas in their fight over his love they both often 
lose it altogether. 


LYDGATE’S "INEST POEM 


Reviewing Mr. Leslie’s Catholic Anthology, the 
N. Y. Times book reviewer excuses the compiler 
for omitting the finest piece of work by Lydgate 
on the score that this fragment of the fourteenth 
century was discovered only a quarter of a century 
ago by President MacCracken of Vassar College. 
The poem entitled “The Child Jesus to Mary the 
Rose” is supplied: 

My Fader above, beholdying the mekenesse, 

As dewe on rosis doth his bawme sprede, 

Sendith his Gost, most soverayne of clennesse, 

Into thy breste, A! Rose of Womanhede! 

When I for man was born in my manhede— 

For which, with rosis of hevenly influence 

I me rejoyse to play in thy presence. 

O Moder! Moder! of mercy most habounde, 

Fayrest moder that ever was alyve, 

Thougfh I for man have many a bloody wounde, 

Among theym alle there be rosis fyve, 

Agayne whos mercy fiendis may nat stryve: 

Mankynde to save, best rosis of defence, 

Whan they me pray for helpe in thy presence. 


AN AUTHOR’S EXAMPLE 


Great was the amazement when a novel by 
Shane Leslie had to be severely condemned by the 
Bishop of Northampton and when it was further 
learned that the book was about to be condemned 
by the Public Prosecutor. But Mr. Leslie’s retrac- 
tation is worthy of record. Writing that he would 
comply with the episcopal condemnation of his 
“lamentable book” he added: 

“Though the majority of my characters are ascetic, 
I must regret the sensationalism I have inexcusably 


described. A calm rereading makes for the humiliation 
and even despair of the author. There can be no 


excuse nor apology, except tc those who must regret 
to have to call me a Catholic man of letters.” 
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DISCRETION AND VALOR 


Perhaps there is a clue to predestination under- 
lying this old war yarn from Everybody’s: 


Two negroes were discussing the possibilities of 
being drafted. 

‘*Tain’t gwine do ’em any good to pick on me,” 
said Lemuel sulkily. “Ah certainly ain’t gwine do 
any fightin’. Ah ain’t lost nothin’ oveh in France. 
Ah ain’t got no quarrel with a-n-y-body, and Uncle 
Sam kain’t make me fight.” 

Jim pondered over this statement for a moment. 
“Yo right,” he said at length: “Uncle Sam kain’t 
make you fight. But he can take you where de 


fightin’ is, and after that you kin use you’ own judg- 
ment.” 


THE SHEARING OF THE LAMBS 


A classic bit of description and a warning from 
that gay metropolitan weekly, the New Yorker: 


On the second day of that curious episode which, 
doubtless, will be known to future generations as the 
Great Market Convulsion of 1926, I stood in the 
gallery at the Exchange and observed the affair as it 
proceeded. Plainly enough, something very impres- 
sive was happening. Crowds of men raced about the 
floor with that same seething, purposeless terror 
which one observes in bacteria which, glancing up 
through the brass tube of a microscope, discern a large 
and hellish human eye staring down upon them. The 
noise was constant but not monotonous: it had a 
thousand tones, blended into one stirring shout that 
boomed eternally against the high marble walls. You 
could never have told, without long experience in the 
noises and sights of the Exchange, whether those 
fellows on the floor were winning or losing. You 
would simply have known that something immensely 
important was going on, and that they were terribly 
excited about it. 

A gong began striking for the last minute of the 
day. It bellowed and the figures on the floor scram- 
bled more mz idly than ever, as if doom itself hung 
upon the bell’s final stroke. At three o'clock, precisely, 
the gong was hushed. And the traders rushed for 
the door. Perhaps they were going home. Perhaps 
they were going to jump in the river. 

x* *« * * & 

Wall Street, in general, is 2 good loser, but in the 
brokerage offices, one could not help but grow 
sympathetic with the helpless, inexperienced boom- 
traders who had lost. ‘there they stood: clerks, 
owners of insignificant shops, ancient maiden ladies— 
their dreams broken, their precious bank-books worth- 
less, their brave plans for tomorrow’s opulence gone 
all awry. Occasionally one was weeping. But most 
of the time they moved about uneasily, with dumb, 
puzzled faces, waiting to be told what could be done 
about it. And always they were told, nothing. There 
was none of the usual knowing, half-excited, hopeful 
questioning of clerks. When they left at last, after 
confessing that they could not cover their margins 
and would have to be closed out, they went off with 
heavy feet, to stand a little way down the corridors 
and watch the others as they came out... . 

During those two days, many a_ stenographer 
pecked at her typewriter red-eyed and desolate. The 
faces of the very boys you passed on Wall and Broad 
and William Streets were iong and gloomy. ... The 
market had survived the punishment, had rallied, and 
was strong again. But in the meantime, the innocents 
had taken their drubbing. They took it solid between 
the eyes, and they’re still staggering from it. 
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Archbishop Cieplak ~ 


And the Prospects of the Cfaith In Russia 


By Witiiam C. Murpeuy 


N erect, powerful looking man, 

~ upon whose silvered locks the 

burdens of many years rested 

lightly, stood in the reception 

room of the Executive Offices 

at Washington conversing with 

the Chargé d’Affaires of the 

Polish Legation. As the diplomat talked, with 

frequent manifestations of respect, the old man’s 

kindly blue eyes looked out from above his ruddy 

cheeks with a keen interest in all that was going 

on in this antechamber of the head of a great 

nation. ‘The man was garbed in the black soutane 

of an ecclesiastic. On his head was the red 

zucchetta of an Archbishop and a broad sash of 

the same hue encircled his waist. On his breast 

gleamed the pectoral cross and as his right hand 

moved in the animation of conversation there were 
flashes from the setting of the episcopal ring. 

Thus, while he waited a moment for the hour 
of his appointment with the President of the 
United States, I had my first glimpse of Arch- 
bishop Jan Cieplak, storm center of the Bolshevist 
war on religion which reached its climax in 1923. 
The Archbishop had called at the Executive Offices 
to thank President Coolidge for the efforts made 
by the United States to save the lives of Catholic 
ecclesiastics, including himself who had been sub- 
jected to the farcical vagaries of Soviet justice in 
the notorious Moscow trials of 1923. Archbishop 
Cieplak, it will be recalled, was sentenced to death 
at that time but the Moscow authorities—after they 
had murdered his Vicar-General, Monsignor 
Budkiewicz—commuted his sentence to imprison- 
ment for ten years and then, a year later, released 
him. 

While the Archbishop was in the President’s 
private office, I improved the opportunity to arrange 
for an interview with him through members of the 
Polish Legation staff. It was at the Legation that 
I had an extended talk with this kindly old man 
who had successfully opposed the power of moral 
courage to the material might of the most ruthless 
autocracy in the world. 

The interview was conducted under considerable 
difficulties; due to inability to find a common lin- 
guistic denominator. The Archbishop was willing 
to be interviewed in Polish, Russian, German, 
French, or Latin, but in view of the delicacy of 


some of the questions I desired to ask him, I did 
not feel like trusting my rather scanty French— 
the only one of the five languages mentioned which 
had a semblance of practicability. On the other 
hand—and probably for the same reason—the 
Archbishop hesitated to trust his knowledge of 
English; so we compromised with an interpreter— 
an American-Polish priest who is an excellent 
linguist. 


HERE are two outstanding facts about the 

Russian situation, the Archbishop told me. 
The first is that there will be no revolution to 
overthrow the existing government, and the second 
is that if Russia is to be saved to Christianity it will 
be saved by the Roman Catholic Church. 

On the first point the Archbishop said: 

“There will be no revolution in Russia; such 
changes as may come will be the results of evolu- 
tion. A revolution under present conditions is 
impossible. All of the Russian intellectuals of the 
old Empire are either dead, exiled and penniless, 
or else held in such complete subjugation that they 
are helpless. They cannot stage a revolution. Nor 
can the peasants. The latter are handicapped by a 
lack of education, lack of organization or the 
means of organization. It must be remembered 
that for every four square miles of territory in 
Russia today there is one peasant. People so widely 
separated cannot organize or carry on arevolution.” 

Taking up the question of how Christianity may 
be maintained in Russia, the Archbishop said that 
while the Soviets had persecuted all religions, they 
had concentrated their hatred upon the Catholic 
Church because they sensed in it the one spiritual 
force which they could not destroy or control. 

As to the practical methods whereby the Russians 
might be brought into union with the Catholic 
Church, the prelate’s opinion was emphatic. 

“Tt must be done,” he said, “by priests who can 
speak to the Russians in their own language and 
who understand the Russian viewpoint, and the 
nation nearest to Russia and best fitted for this 
work is Poland. 

“Tt must not be understood, however, that the 
Russians are to be won over to the Latin Rite. The 
great mass of people will prefer to retain their own 
accustomed Eastern Rite. The priests who go to 
convert the Russians must themselves either change 
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their Rite, with the permission of the Pope, or at 
least make such adaptations as will render their 
mission feasible. ‘The reason why priests of the 
existing Eastern Rites in union with Rome cannot 
.ccomplish the task is that all such rites are much 
too weak in resources. As to the possibility of a 
union through the Ukrainian Church that is not 
feasible because Ukrainian missionaries in other 
arts of Russia would come to their missions speak- 
ng the Ukrainian language, which would arouse 
he antagonism of the Russians. The Polish priests 
f the Latin Rite—all of whom speak Russian 
recause of their country’s long subjection to the 
Czar—would not have this handicap. And they 
vould be better able to utilize the great resources 

the Latin Rite in the Western countries in 
ipport of their efforts in the active mission field.” 

The Archbishop remarked that such of the old 
ntelligentsia as still remain in Russia, if they 
should become Catholics at all, would, probably, 
prefer to affiliate with the Latin Rite. This he 
ascribed to the fact that, under the Czar, the in- 
telligentsia disliked the Orthodox clergy, whom 
they regarded as agents of Czardom. 


T the present time, Archbishop Cieplak de- 
4 \ clared, the great problem confronting the 
Catholic Church in Russia is the re-establishment 
of its Hierarchy so that the clergy will not die out. 
le pointed out that there is not a single Catholic 
sishop in Russia, nor a single seminary. Hence 
there are no native candidates for the priesthood 
and this prevents carrying out a part of his sug- 
ested plan for converting the Russians. For while 
the Archbishop believes that the pioneer missionary 
work must be done by priests of the Latin Rite, he 
also believes that the continuation of their efforts 
should depend largely upon young Russian priests 
to be trained in Russian seminaries in the Eastern 
te. The ranks of the latter would be supple- 
mented by such conversions from the ranks of the 
Orthodox clergy as might be accepted into the 
Catholic fold. 
“But this work cannot go on so long as there 
10 Bishop in Russia,” Archbishop Cieplak said. 
“he government will not permit any Bishop to 
ce up his residence in Russia. When I was re- 
sed from prison I was escorted to the frontier 
under an armed guard and ordered not to return. 
Nor would a successor be admitted if one were 
oointed. Furthermore when the Russians released 
a number of Catholic priests who had been held in 
prison after the trials in 1923, they sent these 
priests to Poland in exchange for Russian prisoners 
ld there. The priests are not permitted to re- 
ter Russia. If no Bishop is allowed to enter 
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Russia some of the priests will die, some will be 
sent to Poland and some will be killed, until all 
are gone.” 

In reply to a question as to whether national 
feelings between the Poles and the Russians might 
not militate against the success of Polish mission- 
aries the Archbishop declared that such ill-feeling 
as existed was confined to districts along the fron- 
tier. 

“In the days of the Czar,” he said, “the govern- 
ment sent the worst scoundrels it could find into the 
Polish districts as officials, with the result that the 
Poles of intelligence and ability emigrated from 
those districts. Many of the Poles went into other 
parts of Russia where they became highly respected 
and many of them were honored with public offices 
which would have been denied them in their home 
districts. So there are today scattered all over 
Russia many of these families and their presence 
tends toward friendly relations between the Rus- 
sians and the Poles. Then too, it must be remem- 
bered that the persecutions of the Poles under the 
Czars were the acts of an absolute despotism for 
which the majority of the Russian people had no 
responsibility and which many Russians knew 
nothing about. So, aside from the frontier there is 
little ill-feeling between the two peoples. To 
draw a comparison with American conditions, I 
suppose there is more ill-feeling between Americans 
in Texas and their Mexican neighbors than there 
is between the Mexicans and residents of Maine.” 


UCH were the ideas of this great churchman 

who has now gone to his accounting before 
that high court to which he referred in March 
1923 at Moscow when, just before sentence was 
pronounced and he knew that death hovered near, 
he was given the customary privilege of addressing 
the court and said: 

‘At this moment I am before an earthly tribunal 
and soon, perhaps, I shall appear before the one on 
high. I have but one desire; that the earthly 
tribunal be just toward me and that the heavenly 
tribunal be equally merciful.” 


He 
By Rutu Irvinc ConnER 
He knew hunger; 
A stone was his bread; 
Wearied, and no place 


To lay His head. 

His tender hands 

That turned no one aside- 
Torn on the cross. 
Forgiving, He died. 





No 


Sand 


Htomely Spiritual Number Eleven 
By Hucu F. Biunt, LL. D. 


ALWAYS have sympathy for 
the foreigner who begins his 
struggles with our idioms. To 
one such beginner I said recent- 
ly, referring toa certain party 
—“He hasn’t any sand.” My 
friend looked blank. “Sand?” 
he repeated doubtfully, “why should he have sand? 
Dirt?” I explained the idiom to him, but I know 
that he is just as wise now as he was before. But 
perhaps as wise as I was myself. We use a great 
many expressions the derivation of which never 
bothers us. And this expression, “He hasn’t any 
sand” is one of them. It is still in the slang 
stage. I presume it is practically the same as— 
“He hasn’t any grit.” The latter is considered 
suitable for polite literature, whereas the former 
has not yet undergone the proper purification. 
There is a literary distinction between “grit” and 
“sand” though hardly an actual one. But which- 
ever is used, it is a graphic, an emphatic, expression, 
much more to the point than if one said that the 
man in question was lacking in courage. 

When we speak of a man as having no sand, we 
picture a wobbly sort of creature, gluey, messy. I 
presume that the expression has been derived from 
the use of sand in the making of mortar or cement, 
in which it acts as a diluent. The sand still remains 
sand, but the cement would have no character with- 
out it; it would indeed be useless. So that the 
proper proportion of sand is essential to the binding 
power of the mass with which it is mixed. 

Man is much the same as the mortar without 
his due amount of sand—rather a flabby sort of 
individual. Now ordinary sand is not considered 
of much good generally. The association of ideas 
conjured up by the very word is that of waste 
places, infinite stretches of the Sahara, or the barren 
sand dunes edging the sea. Shifting sands, indeed! 
The parable of the man who built his house on 
foundations of sand is the picturing of the utter 
fool. The material-minded man does not commit 
such folly when he is concerned with anything as 
important as a house; he rather leaves the exercise 
of such insanity to the business that is of eternal 
importance—the raising up of his spiritual dwell- 
ing. There he too often makes the foundation 
of his house in the shifting sands instead of on the 
rock of Calvary. 

Yet, for a paradox, there were many who built 


their spiritual habitation upon the sands of the 
desert. Say “sand”, and you visualize St. Mary 
of Egypt leaving the tracks of her blood-stained 
feet in the burning sands; St. Anthony fighting 
with the powers of darkness and the powers of the 
flesh in the whirlwind of blinding dust; Thais and 
the countless cenobites and hermits raising upon the 
desert monuments higher and more enduring than 
the very pyramids. Their sand-cities were even the 
Heavenly Jerusalem. 

There has always been, indeed, a spiritual as- 
sociation with the word “sand.” Count the grains 
of sand on the shore and you count the years of 
eternity—almost as impossible to do one as th 
other—an infinitely longer space than that of the 
past years, inconceivably long, that went to th: 
grinding of the rocks into the infinitesimal spheres 


between the crunching hands of the sea. Sands 


of the sea; and I think of the lesson that was given 
to the giant intellect of Augustine by the super- 
natural child that pretended to be trying to empty 


the limitless ocean into the little hole his spade had 
made in the sands. “Quite as impossible for you,” 
said the child to Augustine who was smiling at 
such innocence, “to empty the mysteries of the 
Trinity into your little intellect.” I never stand 
on the sands of the shore without beholding that 
little child giving his object lesson as to the folly 
of the pride of human intellect. 


UT the sands, as all things created by God, 

havetheir properuses. Many of these uses we do 
not understand—nature still has her innumerab!e 
secrets from us—but we do know that the glors 
of the stained glass, the endurance of our buildines 
and monuments, were impossible but for the san 
that seems to have no reason for existence save ‘0 
be the plaything of wind and wave. So that 
in all the sand is an essential to civilization. Av! 
more so is the metaphorical sand necessary to ' 
making of a man. Your uncivilized, pre-histo: ¢ 
man—if there ever existed such a person—m 
have had an abundance of it. He could not h 
continued to live without it. It was his bread . 
butter, or whatever answered as bread and but 
in those times. It was an ingredient in the co:- 
position of the brave warrior, brave not only « 
the hunt, the war, but even for the acceptance 
the milder things of the soul that seemed to be 4 


very contradiction of bravery. 
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One cannot reckon without the grace of God, 
of course, which can turn the natural coward into 
the stuff of which martyrs are made. Conversions 
are always a miracle. But it would seem that the 
man who is naturally heroic is better material for 
the moulding in the hands of God. God takes the 
cift He has already made and transmutes it into 
something higher, grains of dust into grains of 
cold. The natural heroism of the Irish people ‘of 
pagan days was splendid material for St. Patrick 
to work with. The chieftain who suffered the 
saint’s crozier to pierce his foot without a whimper, 
thinking it was part of the ceremony of bartism, 
was typical of the sand in the composition of all 
the people. There were no half measures. They 
had sand enough to embrace the gentleness of 
Christianity, and for a warrior to accept the meek- 
ness that demands the turning of the other cheek 
requires a lot of sand, indeed. ‘Those early days of 
the faith were days when spiritual sand came into 
ts own. One needs but mention the arena to 
know that. Anyway, arena means sand, and those 
who poured out their life blood to redden it had 
more sand than the arena ever held. To them the 
mighty Roman Empire, represented by the arena, 
was but a handful of sand that one could put in an 
hour-glass, grain by grain slipping away to the 
bottom of the glass, with no hand ever to turn it 
and give it a chance to mark another hour. Caesar 
and Brutus with all their bravery were mighty 
poor cowards compared with Lucy and Agnes 
whom the persecutors vainly thought they were 


blowing off the earth as insignificant grains of 
sand, 


ND that is one thing that always stands out in 

our thought of the martyrs of all ages—their 
spiritual sand. The blood of martyrs is the seed 
of Christians, is the old dictum. We might also 
say that the blood of martyrs with their sand— 
not the blood and sand of Ibanez—was the mortar 
that went to the building up of the Church. To 
think of the Carmelite martyrs of Compiégne, 
gentle women all, is to get some idea of what 
spiritual sand is; the sand that is ever the same 
whether it be of the arena of Rome, the mud 
beneath the guillotine of France, or the gravel of 
the rice fields of China. In truth the martyrs 
uilded not om sand but of sand. It was the in- 
eredient that glorified human blood. “Poured out 
ke sand”—‘“poured out like blood’”—have a 
mystic meaning when united. And just as all 
ints, whether martyrs or virgins or confessors, 
have become saints because of their sand, so are 
the non-saints simply non-saints because of their 
refusal to take it into their system. 


HERE is the old saying about it being neces- 
sary for every one of us to eat apeckof dirt 
before we die. But the soul is already dead if it has 
not its peck, and more, of sand. Your cloistered 
saint surely has eaten his share of sand. The he- 
man of the world ridicules the monk and the nun 
who, forsooth, flee from the world—as if fleeing 
to an arena where there are wilder beings to attack 
than wild lions, were a flight to ease and selfishness! 
Better for many of the worldly brave if they knew 
when they are beaten, when it is time to flee. But 
to do that requires sand, and it is not so common a 
commodity as it generally believed. 

Some men have thought themselves brave war- 
riors because they happened to be on the winning 
side, when in reality they were poltroons. No one 
would have dared insinuate to Pilate that he was 
not a noble Roman. What scum of the earth 
were the Jews beneath his heel! Yet Pilate was the 
greatest weakling of all on that Good Friday. He 
could have averted that tragedy of a nation’s dei- 
cide and suicide if he had had a little sand. He 
asked what Truth was; he knew in his own heart 
what it was, that it was Justice. And he sent 
an innocent man to death because he did not have 
courage enough to see that justice was done in spite 
of the petty threats of the populace to complain of 
him to Tiberius. Pilate was the arch-type of the 
man who never will understand the uses of sand. 

It is rather a prosy subject—sand; prosy as air, as 
water, as sky, as sea, as all the handiwork of God. 
It is not the stuff of which dreams are made, but 
it is the stuff of which life is made, and life is far 
from being a dream. Life is the arena, the sand, 
sand beneath the feet, sand in the blood, sand in 
the mortar we mix of our blood and tears to bind 
our bricks made in Egyptian bondage to the corner- 
stone, which is Christ. 


No Music 


Jeremias of our mission in Chenki, 
China, writes us as follows: 

am very anxious to start a little band here 
amongst my Chinese youngsters. My ambition is to 
march them some day into the central mission at 
Shenchowfu to rival the band there. But just think 
of it! I haven’t an instrument to play on, nor a sheet 
of music to play from!” 

Fr. Jeremias is a gifted pianist and organist. Lovers 
of Music can well realize what a trial it must be for 
him to be deprived of the consolations and joys that 
Orpheus bestows. Have you not some old sheet or 
book music, popular or churchly, Gregorian or modern 
compositions that you can spare him? Have you any 
instruments, brass or otherwise, together with in- 
structions of how to play? Here is a splendid op- 
portunity for church or school choirs, and Music 
Lovers in general, to help lighten the arduous labors 
of a gifted missionary. Communicate with THE 
SIGN, Union City, N. J. 


Hunan, 
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Miss Mulligan Investigates 
And Is Rewarded With a Happy Vsston 


By Fiorence GILMorE 


% I must be admitted that Miss 

Mulligan was always more in- 

terested in the announcements 

than in the sermon that fol- 

lowed them. She was alert to 

learn what was afoot within the 

parish; but the end of the in- 

struction usually found her dozingcomfortably, and 

it required the music of the Credo to awaken her. 

On the last Sunday of May, the day on which 

the retreat opened, she was particularly eager to 

hear what Father Beauregard would say, and as he 

finished the reading of the Gospel she seated her- 

self with an expression of keen expectation on her 
thin, inquisitive, little face. 

Father Beauregard read the list of Mass inten- 
tions for the week, and asked the prayers of the 
congregation for a member of the parish who was 
seriously ill, and for another who had died on the 
preceeding Friday, before he spoke of the retreat. 
There was to be an introductory sermon at eight 
o’clock that evening, he explained; and during the 
remainder of the week, Mass followed by a short 
instruction at half past six every morning, and in 
the evenings, sermon, rosary, and Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament at a quarter before eight. It 
was all a little common-place and disappointing: 
the regulation followed in every mission and 
retreat given in the parish within Miss Mulligan’s 
recollection. She sighed, frowning a little; but 
instantly leaned forward and began to smile, as 
Father Beauregard added, after an appreciable 
pause, and in quite another tone, 

“T am sorry to announce that one of the mission- 
aries, Father Logan, is ill, and cannot come; 
however, I had a telegram from his superior last 
night, assuring me that another priest will be here 
in time to fill his place: a Father Piercy.” And he 
concluded by urging all to attend the exercises. 

Miss Mulligan found it difficult to follow the 
Mass attentively after Father Beauregard went 
back to the altar, and was greatly relieved when it 
was ended and she could give undivided attention 
to a problem which the last announcement had 
suggested. 

“Piercy, Piercy,” she repeated to herself again 
and again, as she walked homeward. “It’s an un- 
usual name.—And a priest! Tl have to find out— 


”» 


’ 
‘ 


somehow. Piercy: I wish Father Beauregard had 
mentioned the first name; but, of course, there 
was no reason for that. It would be a great joke. 
—They’re the most bigoted Methodists in Summer- 
ville.” 

Miss Mulligan had a rather long walk, for the 
one Catholic church in the distinctively Protestant 
town of Summerville was in the centre of a dis- 
trict settled entirely by poor French Canadians, 
who had drifted into the city when a big factory 
was opened there. She was the only Catholic in 
Summerville who made any pretense of wealth or 
of social position; and her wealth was by no means 
unlimited, or her right to social prestige unchal- 
lenged. 


N reaching home, tired though she was, Miss 
Mulligan ate her breakfast hurriedly and ab- 
sentmindedly, gave her little maid hurried and 
rather incoherent directions in regard to dinner, and 
went at once into the garden, where she made a 
pretty bouquet of the first roses of the season. 

Judge and Mrs. Piercy lived directly across the 
street in a big, stately old house. ‘They were the 
aristocrats of Summerville, rich and to the manner 
born, and Miss Mulligan stood more than a little 
in awe of them. She would not have ventured to 
call upon them without some shadow of excuse for 
a visit: the roses furnished that; and she thought it 
would require less courage to go in the early morn- 
ing, when the two old people always walked about 
their grounds, than at any other time. 

With the flowers in her hand Miss Mulligan 
went briskly as far as her gate where she paused 
shyly, and watched Judge and Mrs. Piercy, as the) 
paced slowly back and forth; but her curiosity was 
stronger than her timidity, and it was not long 
before she crossed the street. The moment she 
entered their yard Judge and Mrs. Piercy went to- 
ward her, with their sweet, old-time courtesy smi!- 
ing a cordial welcome to a neighbor whom the} 
seldom saw, and could not have found interesting; 
and when Miss Mulligan presented her roses th 
old lady’s thanks were warm indeed. 

“Would you like to walk up and down, as we 
were doing, Miss Mulligan; or would you prefer 
to sit on the veranda?” Judge Piercy asked. 

“Oh, let us walk!” she answered unhesitatingly. 
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“T drag my wife out of the house twice every 
day. She’s lazy, you see, and would never stir, if 
she had her way,” he said, with a tender, teasing 
glance at his fragile little wife. 

“Sam knows no pity. Hot or cold—in cyclones 
and blizzards—I must come out of doors,” Mrs. 
Piercy complained, in the same affectionate strain. 

“I—I am out early, too—at least on Sunday 
mornings,” Miss Mulligan said, on the alert to 
find an opening for the question she wished to 
ask. “I go down to St. John the Baptist’s church 
for the seven o’clock Mass.” 

She fancied that Judge Piercy stiffened slightly 
at her mention of Catholic services. All Summer- 
ville knew him and his wife as the staunchest— 
and most anti-Catholic-Methodists in the city. 
They had never missed cither morning or evening 
service at the Commonweal Avenue church, so long 
as Mrs. Piercy was able to go. 

“We are to have a-a-” Miss Mulligan began; 
and broke off abruptly, realizing that her hearers 
would not understand what she meant by a retreat; 
then, after a slight pause, she tried again, 

“We are going to have a special course of 
sermons at St. John the Baptist’s church this week, 
and Father Beauregard announced at Mass that 
one of the preachers will be a Father Piercy. I 
could not help—” i 

“Father Piercy,” 
startled voice. 

And her husband took her arm, and tenderly 
slipped it under his own. 

““A Father Piercy; and I wondered if he could 
be a cousin of yours, Judge? Have you any Catho- 
lic relatives?” 

‘A cousin of mine, Miss Mulligan? No, no! 
I haven’t a cousin in the world, so far as I know,” 
he answered quietly but positively; and added, with 
a laugh, “Did you ever hear of a Catholic Piercy?” 

Miss Mulligan laughed, too, although she felt 
ill atease. “I never did,” she acknowledged. “But 
I never knew anyone of the name except your- 
selves; and because it is unusual, I thought—I 
imagined—” 

“Not so very unusual,” Judge Piercy contra- 
dicted, in his courteous way. “I know that there 
are Piercys in West Virginia; and I have been 
told there are more in Alabama and Mississippi.” 


SHORT silence followed. Miss Mulligan 

felt that Judge and Mrs. Piercy had been 
annoyed or hurt by her question, and she soon 
found an excuse for going home. ‘They walked 
with her to the gate, Judge Piercy chatting lightly 
of indifferent matters; but when Miss Mulligan 
glanced back, on reaching her own door, she saw 


Mrs. Piercy echoed, in a 


that the old people had abandoned their walk and 
gone in-doors immediately after she left them. 

“Ordinarily they walk for at least half an hour 
—and it’s a lovely morning,” Miss Mulligan said 
to herself; and she murmured, as she passed into the 
house, “He’s not a cousin of theirs, but—but why 
was Mrs. Piercy so startled?” 


HE question haunted herthroughout the morn- 

ing. It interfered with her enjoyment of the 
Sunday paper, and caused her to eat her dinner 
without relish. It was only at two o'clock, the 
hour at which she was accustomed to take a nap, 
that a possible answer to it occurred to her: an 
answer so startling that she hurriedly put on the 
hat nearest at hand, and almost ran down the 
street to see Mrs. Hertford—a dear old invalid, 
the only friend she had who was at all intimate 
with Mrs. Piercy. 

“Mrs. Hertford,” she began, with breathless 
eagerness, as soon as she had honored the formula 
of inquiring after Mrs. Hertford’s health, and of 
listening to a detailed account of aches and pains 
in many quarters, “Mrs. Hertford, whatever be- 
came of Robert Piercy? His father and mother 
took him abroad, I know. They went to put him 
at Oxford; no university in this country was fine 
enough for that son of theirs! And after that— 
why, ve never thought much about it, but in the 
course of time they came home without him; and 
whenever I have inquired for him, Judge Piercy 
has always answered, “He was very well when we 
last heard from him,” or something of that sort. 
What did become of him? I had almost forgotten 
him until today. It must be ten or twelve years 
since they all went to England; the old people have 
been back for seven.” 

Mrs. Hertford flattered herself that she was the 
most discreet of women: a confident who could 
be trusted with any secret; and, to be sure, she 
never told all she knew about any of her friends’ 


affairs. Neither did she keep it all. 
“Robert Piercy? He was a dear boy, wasn’t 
he? But—well, he didn’t turn out just as his 


father and mother had hoped that he would. And 
they gave him every advantage! It’s my opinion 
that’s what ails Mrs. Piercy, and nothing else,” 
Mrs. Hertford said, with an air of knowing much 
more than she was willing to tell. 

Miss Mulligan found her answer tantalizingly 
inadequate. “He—he disgraced them? Is that 
what you mean, Mrs. Hertford?” she asked 
bluntly. 

Mrs. Hertford pursed her lips. 


no. 


“Well, yes and 
It depends on how a person looks at things of 


Yes, I think I should say that he did 


the kind. 
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disgrace them. He certainly broke their hearts, 
and a son, an only son, who does that—” 


M* Mulligan went home very little wiser 
for her visit, nervous for lack of her 
accustomed nap, and with no object in view except 
to kill the hours until it should be time to start 
toward St. John’s for she opening of the retreat. 
She left home before seven o’clock, wishing to 
secure one of the first seats, that she might be able 
to see the preacher clearly; and to her surprise, as 
she opened her gate, Miss Mulligan saw that Judge 
and Mrs. Piercy had just closed theirs, and were 
going slowly in the direction that she must take. 

When she had walked three squares, keeping a 
curious eye upon them, a little ahead of her on the 
opposite side of the street, they crossed and turned 
down Forest Lane avenue; and she could still 
follow them, for St. John’s stood at the corner of 
Forest Lane avenue and Fifth street. 

On and on the old couple walked. Miss Mulli- 
gan was directly behind them now. So far as she 
could tell, and sometimes she ventured quite close, 
they were not saying a word to each other. 

“T do believe they are going to hear the sermon, 
and to see—to see the preacher for themselves,” 
she concluded, as the church loomed up before 
them, and still Judge and Mrs. Piercy walked to- 
ward it, slowly but steadily. They had almost 
reached it, and she had determined to sit directly 
behind them, when they unexpectedly turned into 
the narrow walk that leads to the door of the 
rectory. 

Miss Mulligan stood, and stared after them, 
paralyzed with amazement, as they rang the bell, 
and after a short interval were admitted into the 
house. 

Her desire for a good seat forgotten, Miss 
Mulligan paced back and forth before the rectory, 
while the early-comers entered the church, after 
people began to come from every direction, and 
even when they thronged the porch shortly before 
time for the last bell to sing. It was ringing when, 
at last, she saw two bent old people, led by a tall, 
erect, young man, leave the priests’ house, by a side 
door, and go toward the sacristy-entrance of the 
church: then she crowded into the vestibule, and 
managed to secure a seat in a rear pew, entirely 
out of sight of the pulpit. 

“Which priest was it who spoke tonight: Father 
Dunn or Father Piercy?” she whispered to a gar- 
rulous Irishwoman who chanced to be near her, 
as they left the church, after Benediction of the 
Blessed Sacrament had been given. 

“That was Father Piercy, I heard Will Drew 
say; and they do say that he lived here a long 


time ago, up there in the fine end of town.” 

Miss Mulligan gasped. ‘Robert Piercy! It— 
Why, it must be! This zs exciting! And they went 
to see him; and they heard him preach, sitting 
somewhere out of sight,” she murmured inco- 
herently; but the woman was already talking te 
some one else, and paid no heed. 

During the remainder of the week Miss Mulli- 
gan was busy early and late, watching every move- 
ment of the Piercys when she was at home, and 
looking for them in the church when she attended 
the exercises of the retreat; but she saw nothing of 
them except when they took their daily walk in 
their own grounds. 


B* Saturday morning she had become discour- 
aged; she had begun to wonder if she could 
have mistaken another old couple for Judge and 
Mrs. Piercy on Sunday evening. It seemed pos- 
sible. She was thinking this, as she left home 
very early, hoping to have an opportunity to go te 
confession before the retreat Mass; and then, when 
she least expected it, the whole puzzle solved itself 
before her eager eyes. 

As she approached the church a taxi stopped be- 
fore it, and Judge and Mrs. Piercy alighted from 
it. They entered, with Miss Mulligan close behind 
them. Father Beauregard was waiting for them, 
at the door of the baptistery, with the friendliest, 
kindliest of smiles on his ever-kindly face. He 
shook hands, and whispered at some length, but 
the only words that Miss Mulligan overheard 
were, 

“Father Robert says it is truly wonderful! That 
you both know everything. I think he almost re- 
grets that he did not need to instruct you a little.” 

“‘We—-you see, Father, we began to read as soon 
as he became a Catholic—not letting each other 
know at first; and afterward, we read together,” 
Mrs. Piercy explained. ‘For some time we’ve 
known perfectly well that we ought to take the 
step, but it was—hard—We were thinking of writ- 
ing to Robert, but—” 

“We've been a proud, stiff-necked old pair, I 
fear,” Judge Piercy interrupted. “And at last 
God sent our boy here, and made the way smooth 
for us.” 

At that moment Father Piercy came, and even 
Miss Mulligan had sufficient delicacy not to wait to 
see the meeting. She merely glanced back once, 
as the door of the baptistery closed behind the four. 

A little later, that same morning, Miss Mulli- 
gan caught a glimpse of Judge and Mrs. Piercy. 
They were kneeling at the altar railing, and their 
son was about to give them Holy Communion: 
and she hid her face in her hands. 
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New York’s Gothic Cloister 


The Wonder-Shrine on Washington Heights 


By ELEANor 


HE triumphs achieved by Ameri- 
cans in securing masterpieces of 
foreign art for their private 
galleries or (more rarely) for 
the public’s delectation, had be- 
come a commonplace when it 
occurred to George Grey Barn- 

distinguished sculptor, to do an entirely 
unprecedented and wonderful thing—transport to 
United States soil, to the good town of New York, 
a section of Gothic Europe. 

Over eleven years have elapsed since the 
December day when the first group of visitors 
hastened up to Washington Heights, there, in the 
Barnard Cloisters, to behold the spirit of Monastic- 
ism made visible in carven stone and statue; yet 
the wonder and awe of that day have suffered no 
diminution. Rather indeed so much have these in- 
creased, that Mr. John D. Rockfeller, Jr., wishful 
to secure the Cloisters’ preservation against the 
vicissitudes of chance and change, and add them to 
the treasures of the Metropolitan Museum of Art, 
purchased the collection and building at a cost of 
$600,000. 

When the purchase was first announced, many 
thought it would mean a transportation of the 
Cloisters to a closer proximity to the Museum, but 
the beautiful fitness of the present location and 
surroundings effectively militated against any 
change, both being sufficiently aloof from 
the bustling everyday life of Manhattan to clothe 
a visit with the feeling of a pilgrimage. 

And this is well; for none may enter that 
structure, through massive oaken doors that date 
back to twelfth-century France, without feeling 
that the men who shaped the hard resisting stone 
and carved the seasoned wood to the divinity of 
expression exemplified here, had haply found a 
better answer to life’s enigma than that given by 
our modern civilization. 

Everything that meets the eye strengthens this 
impression, and, as proven by a comparison of ex- 
periences, visitors to the cloisters whatever their 
degree of spiritual enlightment, have left the place 
with a conscious quickening of their sense of 
reverence and worship. 

And if this be true of the general visitor—or 
pilgrim if you will—how much more so it is of the 
Catholic. For these altars, these columns, these 


RocEers Cox 


carven saints, these stained-glass windows—the 
secret of whose making was lost before Columbus 
set forth in his modest caravel—are they not part 
of the heritage, high and majestical, bequeathed to 
mankind by his Mother the Church? Here is the 
mingling of art and piety, beauty and reverence that 
through the tumult of warlike ages appealed to 
what was most godlike in man. And if the strains 
of invisible choiristers seem to infuse the atmos- 
phere, may not the burden of their song well be the 
Triumph of Faith as it marches down the centuries? 


EFORE entering the picturesque, though un- 

ostentatious red brick building erected by Mr. 
Barnard when he first brought over his hardly- 
garnered treasures, one may note, suitably located 
in the grounds, a Gothic arch recalling the charmed 
city of Avignon where it once formed part of a 
fountain; while on his right hand, adjoining the 
building, stands the unfinished cloister from St. 
Michael de Cuxa. ‘The placing of these where, 
together with the Stations of the Cross mounted in 
high relief in the wall, they might act as a preface 
to the treasures within, was in keeping with a care 
that left nothing to chance, that gave to each piece 
a meticulously appropriate setting. 


An instance in point of this care, is the process 
by which the brick groundwork was changed from 
its original hue to the lovely rose and silver that so 
fitly matches the ancient grandeurs assembled all 
about. 

It is difficult to set down in cool, categorical 
order the sentiments that dominate one who views 
these assembled wonders—there are between six 
and seven hundred of them—for the first time— 
more especially if he have some acquaintance with 
the chivalric story of the ages that here one may 
almost visibly touch. For, as you enter the Western 
side, first to claim your interest are the stately 
columns from the Cloister of St. Guilhem-le-Desert, 
bringing epic reminders of the mighty Charle- 
magne, his knightly nephew, the Paladin Roland, 
and that William who, some state, was Roland’s 
brother, but whom more credible legend sets down 
as his uncle. Both names are interwoven with 
memories of the “(Chanson de Roland,” that still- 
living epic in which medieval France enshrined 
her love and grief for the Emperor’s nephew. 

In its lines are told how Roland, the flower of 








Frankish chivalry, left behind the main army, to 
guard the Pyreneean Pass of Ronscevalles, and was 
ambushed by an overwhelming force of Saracens. 
Thinking to repel their onset without summoning 
back his comrades, he refrained until too late from 
sounding the horn which would have brought them 


hurrying to his aid. So, facing the infidel in the 
mountain pass, he died; and his uncle, Guilhem- 
au-Court-Nez, who had come to his rescue, held 
him in his mailed arms as his spirit passed. Then 
because that day the pride of life and the joy of 
arms went out of Guilhem’s heart, he resigned 
presently his fair Duchy of Aquitaine, and founded 
the Monastery called by his name. ‘There it was 
that the monks hewed at the rare marble bougnt 
with gold bestowed by Charlemagne, evolving 
capital and column as we see them here, and as 
described in the “Dictionary of Gothic Art,” pro- 
duced by Viollet-le-Duc nearly a hundred years ago. 


OT of that time, but of some centuries later 

is the effigy of the armored knight, whose 

mild sepulchral rest seems so appropriately taken 
here, where so much of hallowed import surrounds 
it. At the portal of just such monasteries as are 
represented all about, he may have paused on his way 
to the Holy Land to beg a blessing on his arms. Yet 
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what one may, perhaps, call it, a more human inter- 
est which attaches to that fifteenth century knight 
who, in another fair space, reposes with his lady on 
their marble tomb-slab. On a balcony above, stands 
the majestic figure of Mary, holding her Immortal 
Son, to bless whoso may look. This is placed over 
the entrance to the Cloister, in discerning 
accord with the ancient Catholic custom of 
having a statue of Our Lady so disposed above 
doorways, that all who entered might share its 
silent benediction. 

Yet a statue of an even nobler majesty than this 
is that of Our Blessed Mother on the high altar, 
which, due to the marvelous preservation of the 
original coloring, is one of the supreme treasures of 
the collection. Other statues of the Virgin and 
Child there are, an eye-compelling group of St. 
Anne and the little Mary, with many a statuette of 
saint and angel beside. 

Interesting in itself and in its story is the statue 
of St. Denis, first Bishop of Paris, who is repre- 
sented as holding his head in his hands. Carved 
evidently :n commemoration of the legend that the 
saint when beheaded by his pagan persecutors, arose, 
and so lifted-his head from the ground, it brings 
to mind the story of the frightfully real sufferings 
endured by Denis during his martyrdom. Sent by 
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THE CLOISTERS 
(Interior, looking East) 


Pope Fabian, about the middle days of the third 
century, to Gaul, there to strengthen the Church 
weakened by the merciless persecution of Decius, 
the Bishop with two ecclesiastical companions, 
erected on an island in the Seine a church that 
presently became the center of numberless conver- 
sions. 

All the rancor of pagan hostility aroused by this, 
the Bishop and his companions were seized, and 
before the final mercy of beheading, were im- 
prisoned, scourged, thrown to the wild beasts. So, 
strange on first glance as it may seem, there may 
well be, in this statue of St. Denis, healthy reminder 
to us of the price once willingly paid by others for 
the Faith we now, alas! too often hold as our 
mere natural heritage. 


ONNOISSEURS in sculpture and archaeology 

grow rapturous over the gradation of the 
blended influences of Byzantine, Corinthian 
and Moorish melting into the sheer Gothic of 
capital and column. What is less noticed—if ever 
— is the resemblance between a number of the 
carvings here and those authentically identified with 
the art of Celtic Ireland. Entirely logical explan- 
ation for this resemblance is, that during the most 
august days of Gothic and Romanesque influence, 
Ireland was sending across the main to the Con- 


tinent, not only her missionary saints, but her 
artists and artisans, some of these latter, in entire 
probability, going thither in response to the princely 
invitation of Charlemagne himself. The idea is 
related to only one facet of a subject that, as a 
wider knowledge of the Celtic influence in med'- 
eval Europe is attained, must prove of compelling 
interest to students everywhere. 

To supplement the puissant plenitude of French 
sculpture and architecture, there are English reliefs 
in alabaster, polychromed wood-sculptures from 
Italy and Spain, altar-pieces from old-time 
Germany, wood-carvings Flemish of origin and 
captivating of design. There, typical of the realism 
of later Gothic sculpture, is the stone relief of St. 
Hubert, patron of hunters; while to one interested 
in Romanesque sculpture, a most vivid idea of it 
may be gained from the carving of the wooden 
image of the crucified Savior, comparable to the 
best work of that school and period. 

The absence of tapestry from the walls is scarcely 
noticeable, its place being supplied in the matter of 
color and ornament by the paintings from Spanish 
altar-pieces imprisoning the light and splendor of 
Renaissance artistry. 

ROM all this it may be seen what a feast has 
here been spread, not alone for the student of 
sculpture or architecture, but for all to whom high 
Beauty makes appeal. The Gothic influence in life 
as in art was a noble one; and the thoughts raying 
out from the reminders of it assembled here, must, 
by the sheer rightness of things, have a beneficently- 
penetrating effect on the moral and aesthetic ideals 
of the American people. 

In the record of the labors by which Mr. 
Barnard secured these treasures, there is something 
epic, something recalling the pluck and “go” of 
the early American pioneers, who laughed down all 
discouragement. It is said that it was while passing, 
on a bicycle-ride, the ruins of an ancient chapel 
not far from Paris, that the notion occurred to him 
that there must be lying in these rural neighbor- 
hoods, unnoticed and uncared-for, some worth- 
while remainders of early French sculpture. 
When, however, he put this question to a farmer 
of the neighborhood, the man vowed his entire 
ignorance of such remnants. Convinced, though, 
by this time, of the rightness of his intuition, the 
American began a quiet investigation about the 
vicinity. His surprise and pleasure may be judged, 
when in a barn of the very man he had first spoken 
to, he found two statues of the Blessed Virgin, 
better even than he had dared to hope for. When 
he told the farmer of his discovery of the statues, 
the rustic defended his previous profession of 
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ignorance by asking him why hadn’t he called them 
statues instead of sculptures—then he would have 
understood! 


T would be gratifying to tell, at this point, that 
tiie good peasant, moved by the foreigner’s ap- 
preciation of his country’s early art, while not pre- 
senting the statues outright, let the sculptor have 
them at a very reasonable figure. Such, however, 
was far from the fact. Abetted by his wife, the 
man put a much larger price on them than Barnard, 
then master of a far-from illimitable exchequer, 
was willing to pay. However, after a few weeks 
they brought the statues to his studio, and offered 
them at such a considerable reduction of their 
original terms, that he at once sealed the bargain. 
So was planted the first milestone in a search that 
was to embrace sections of France but rarely 
trodden by the tourist’s foot. ‘The questor found 
his treasures in the most unlikely environments and 
under the most unbelievable conditions. In one 
place the family laundry was suspended from 
columns that had in better days belonged to the 
Cloister of St. Michel de Cuxa, while heavily- 
loaded grape-vines obscured the slender grace of 
others. One needs little imagination to believe, 
that once started, the acquisition of these Gothic and 
Romanesque treasures, these ingratiating reminders 
of what Art inspired by Faith could achieve, be- 
came a sort of sublimated game, arduous, wearing, 
but immeasurably stimulating. 

Happy, crowning thought of all was that which 
assembled them here, amid the steep quietude of 
Washington Heights, that name synonymous with 
valorous Revolutionary memories. How old these 
were, when our incomparable George, with his 


THE CLOISTER FROM ST. MICHEL 
(under construction) 


DE CUXA 


poor, patriot handful, took up for God and country 
the unequal fight! But the breath of an immortal 
life was in the Americans’ heroism, just as we know 
it yet informs these works of long-still hands, and 
haply he who lingers here may feel in his own spirit 
some fair enkindling of its divinity. 


NOTE: Lately, since the acquisition of the Cloisters by the 
Metropolitan Museum of Art, the Trustees of the Museum have 


initiated certain repairs which have occupied the better part of 
the winter. 


An Arab Legend 


N Arab legend tells how the sultan of Egypt, 
conquered by Godefroy de Bouillon and his 
crusaders, went to the alchemist Harun and said to 
him: “the disciples of the Nazarene have conquered 


the sons of the prophet. They have profaned the 
holy city, Jerusalem, by setting a cross on its walls. 
The mosque of Omar is now a church. Provide 
by your magic something by which I may reconquer 
the city of David. ‘The Byzantines have the 
Greek fire. Your infernal science may be able 
to provide us with something better. Help me if 
you do not wish to see Mohammed go down to 
deteat before this Jesus.” 

After some reflection, the alchemist opened an 
ancient coffer and drew from :t an apparatus which 


looked like a copper gourd out of which a circling 
tube projected. “My science does not permit me 
to annihilate your enemies at one stroke, but take 
this alembic and offer it as a peace gift to the 
Christians. It will kill them slowly but surely, 
and in time the crescent will replace the cross. 
You need not be afraid to handle it, for it cannot 
harm the followers of Mohammed who drink not 
of its products.” 

Although the origin of distilled spirits by an 
alembic presented to the sultan by the alchemist is 
but a legend, there is a profound truth in the 
thought that alcoholic distillations, which Moham- 
medans do not partake of, have killed more 
Europeans than ever have the Mohammedan armies. 
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REALIZING CHRIST’S SACRED PASSION 


OMETIME ago, a_ young 
priest visited one of our great 
museums. In a certain room 
he came upon a number of 
statues of the old pagan gods 
and goddesses. He was look- 
ing for a statue of Christ. 
Finally, off in a corner 





not teach them love of God and loyalty to Him. 

Sometime ago, two little boys were romping 
about a store on Barclay St., New York, while 
their mother was purchasing some religious articles. 
They came to a counter displaying a number of 
crucifixes. The older of the two boys took up 
one of the crucifixes, pressed it to his lips, and 
then gave it to his little 





by the stairway, he found 
a crucifixion group. This 


LAST month we saw the favorite thought 


brother. As the boy 


incident brings out the 
position that Christ Cruci- 
fied holds in our country 
today. 

Will you find that 
Crucified Figure on our 
roadsides, in our schools, 
in our halls of Govern- 
ment and in many of our 
homes? Will you find 
it, outside the Catholic 
Church, even in_ the 
churches that profess to 
follow Him? You may 
find the cross, but on the 
cross, with very few ex- 
ceptions, there will be no 
Crucified Figure. “Oh,” 
say they, “take away 
that bloody Figure. It 
is horrible and hideous, 
especially for our chil- 
dren.” 

Yes, take away that 
Figure from our children, 
but when you do so, take 
away from our history 





of God Himself, and the thought that He 
wishes to be our favorite is—Christ Crucified. 
We learned how this thought raised Europe 
from her old paganism into the light of 
Christian civilization. Then we saw how 
the great rebellion from the cross of Christ 
swept millions of His children from His 
Crucified Figure. Now we are to see what 
place Christ on His Cross holds in our own 
country today, and with this view, we can 
easily understand why God, in these latter 
days, has raised up a religious organization, 
whose one work is to preach Christ Cruci- 
fied. We can realize the work which lies 
before the Archconfraternity of the Passion, 
in trying to make Christ Crucified the 
favorite thought of our American people. 

You members, and especially you pro- 
moters of the Archconfraternity of the 
Passion, have a great work before you. A 
work that God will bless most abundantly. 
There is no reason why every Catholic in 
America should not belong to the Archcon- 
fraternity. All: that is necessary, is to have 
one’s name enrolled as wishing to be devoted 
to Christ Crucified, and if possible each 
member tries to practice at least one of the 
three very simple degrees of prayer of our 
Lord in His Passion. 

What a blessed thing it would be for our 
country, if every Cathclic in America would 
pray daily at the foot of the cross, that those 
outside the faith might be turned to the faith 
of their fathers, the faith that is summed up 
in the knowledge and love of Christ Crucified. 











kissed it, he said, “‘Poor 
God.” Contrast that 
story with this. 

Years ago a Missionary 
was giving a series of 
non-Catholic missions in 
the West. One morning 
a lady with her little boy, 
came in to see him. On 
the Missionary’s desk was 
a crucifix. When the lad 
saw it, his eyes and mouth 
opened wide. “What is 
wrong with him?” said 
the priest to the woman, 
“Qh,” she replied, “for 
years I have been trying 
to tell him what our 
Lord suffered for him, 
and he never could under- 
stand until he saw your 
crucifix.” “We ought,” 
she continued, “to have 
more of that.” 

Yes, we ought to have 
more of that, not only 
for our children, but for 
our young men and young 


books the pictures of Valley Forge with the blood 
stained foot prints of our soldiers. Take away 
from our school books, all the stories of bloody 
sacrifice made during the Revolution and Civil 
Wars, and the late World War. Do this, and 
then try to teach our children love of, and loyalty 
to, their country. Do you think you will succeed? 
No! And if you take away from before their 


eyes the blood stained Figure of Calvary, you can- 


women; for the aged; the sick; and the dying; 
Our President and others may talk of religious 
thinking, but there is only one thought that ever 
made men really love God, and that is the thought 
of Christ Crucified. There is just one thought 
which raised men from barbarism and paganism 
to the brightness of Christian civilization, and if 
we get away from that thought we will inevitably 
return to the chaos of old. 
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Several weeks ago, Collier’s Magazine, in a 
series of articles on Crime, told the story of a 
young man about to go to the electric chair. He 
was writing his last letter to his mother. In the 
letter, he made this remark: “You tell me mother, 
to pray to a certain Jesus, who died on the cross for 
me. Well, in the world in which I lived, there 
wasn’t enough of that Jesus to wad a shot-gun 
with.” Even though there may be talk about the 
Christ of Galilee, the dignified Teacher of 
Nazareth, there is little or nothing of the blood- 
stained Figure of Calvary. Our Lord Himself 
said, “If I be lifted up, I will draw all things to 
myself.” But how can He draw men to Himself 
when He is not so much as lifted up among 
them! 


HERE is reason for those outside getting away 
from Christ Crucified. We can understand 
why they do not think about Him. He is not lifted 
up among them. But what about us Catholics? 
All our lives, Christ on His Cross, has been lifted 
up before us. Every Sunday since childhood we 
have seen Him upon our altars, going through the 
old sacrifice of Calvary for us. Yet how little 
do we think of Him? 
Look back over the past few months. How 
often have you gotten down on your knees, taken 
crucifix in your hands, and tried sincerely to 
realize that the Son of God suffered that for you, 
as though you were the only one in the world? 
“He loved me,” said St. Paul, “and delivered 
Himself for me,” and everyone of us must say the 
same thing. How many of our Catholics could not 
name the fourteen Stations of the Cross? How 
many could not name the Five Sorrowful Mys- 
teries? How few could tell what were the seven 
last words which Christ spoke upon the Cross? How 
few could describe what our blessed Lord suf- 
fered during His Passion? Look back, I say, over 
the past few months and see what you have been 
reading about, and thinking about. For many of 
us has it not been a hodge-podge of Tilden, Helen 
Willis, The Cowan and Chapman cases, etc.? 
Compare the time spent in reading about such 
things with the time used in reading and thinking 
about our Lord’s sufferings. It is not that God 
wants us to give up worldly reading and thinking, 
but He does want us to give some little time to 
thinking about what we have seen to be His favorite 
thought,—Christ Crucified. It is not proper that 
Catholic men should know everything concerning 
the life of their favorite ball player or prize 
fighter, and that Catholic women should know all 
the adventures of their favorite movie star and at 
the same time, know practically nothing about the 


Life, the Sufferings, and the Death of their Divine 
Savior. 

After all, there are so many simple ways to 
think about this favorite thought of God Himself. 
We have the Stations of the Cross, the most richly 
indulgenced prayer in all the liturgy of the Church; 
a devotion which tradition tells us, Mary herself 
began along the very road that her Son took to 
Calvary. The Way of the Cross can be made in a 
very short time and yet no one can traverse the 
Via Dolorosa without having their heart touched 
with love for their Savior. As an old Irish woman 
once expressed it, ““As I go about, my heart does 
be breakin’ to think of all He suffered for me.” 

We have, besides, the Five Sorrowful Mysteries 
of the Rosary. How often going to, or coming 
from, our business, instead of reading and re-read- 
ing the hackneyed advertisements in the car or bus, 
we could have our hand in our pocket reciting the 
beautiful prayer of the Rosary while thinking of 
the sufferings of Christ. Somebody, at least, in 
that car or bus would be thinking of the favorite 
thought of God. . Best of all, we have the living 
re-presentation and re-enactment of the sacrifice 
of Calvary in the Holy Mass, where our Lord 
offers Himself for us, just as He did on the 
Cross. 


INALLY, there is one very simple but very 

beautiful way to think daily of Christ on His 
Cross. Keep a crucifix in your bedroom. When you 
rise in the morning, look at Christ on His cross; 
offer up all of the actions of the day to Him. When 
you retire at night look at Him once more. If 
you have done anything during the day to hurt 
Him, beg His pardon, kiss Him goodnight, and go 
to bed. Do this little action every day, and the 
thought of Christ Crucified, favorite thought of 
God, will more and more be your favorite thought. 
Sometime ago, I read a novel which was widely 
recommended as a true picture of American Life 
today. After I had read the book, I said to myself, 
“If the lives of any of our American people are 
like the lives protrayed in this book, may God pity 
them,” for all through the book, there was not 
one single thought of supernatural faith, or hope, 
or love, to brighten its pages. Everything was 
on a low, natural plane. Life was simply a weary- 
ing round of sordid work, sordid pleasures, and 
sordid sufferings. Ever since I read that book, I 
have thanked God for my faith, for the faith that 
keeps before me the thought of Christ Crucified. 
The thought that makes my life not a wearying 
round of work, and pleasures, and suffering, but a 
great romance between my soul and the God Who 
died for me is the thought of Christ Crucified. 
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N. B. We wish to remind our readers of the condi- 
tions under which this department of “THE SIGN” 
is run. In sending questions give your name and 
address. This is not for Publication, but as an evi- 
dence of honesty and good faith. Recently we sent a 
private reply to an address given. The letter was 
returned. Both name and address were fictitious. 
Hereafter, no anonymous questions will be favored 
with a reply. 





MASONIC POPES 


Is it a fact that one or more of the Popes were 
members of the Freemasons?—Jersey City. 


About as much a fact as the assertion that Calvin 
Coolidge is Emperor of Japan. It is a recognized 
principle of logic that “statements without proof may 
be denied without argument.” 


REPENTENT WIFE 


A Catholic wife who has obtained a civil divorce 
wishes to return to the Church, but refuses to live 
with her husband for very good reasons. Can she do 
so?—Jersey City 


She may be admitted to the sacraments. 
state the case to a confessor, 
she must do. 


Let her 
and he will tell her what 


EXCESSIVE ZEAL 


There seems to be a misunderstanding, in my 
humble opinion, in regard to the obligations of Lent, 
especially on Sundays. ‘The Lenten regulations say 
that on Sundays there is neither fast or abstinence. 
Does that mean that a layman or a laywoman can 
attend a show, dance, or drink liquor? Does it allow 
those who abstain from candy or moving pictures to 
indulge on that day? Then Sundays are not counted 
as days of Lent. Some Catholics abstain during the 
six working days, but on the Sabbath do as they wish. 
I fail to see where they are keeping Lenten promises 
or fasts. The Sundays are in Lent, and I claim they 
are wrong in their way of keeping Lent. If I give 
up smoking during the holy season I mean to stop 
until Lent is over, but if I smoke on Sundays it is a 
broken vow in my opinion, and not keeping what I 
promised. .Sundays are of the forty days, and any 
Catholic who has the idea they are keeping Lent 
while they attend shows, dances, etc., is under a false 
impression. ..Will you kindly put me in the right 
channel on this question?—Brooklyn. 


We are giving your letter entire because we feel 
that it will interest our readers.—We are glad that you 
feel somewhat uncertain of your opinion. Your zeal is 
commendable, but not according to knowledge. It is 
necessary to distinguish the obligation of fast and 
abstinence which is a law of the Church from self- 
imposed penances. The Church law, which prescribes 
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fast and abstinence in the matter of food only obliges 
only on week-days. Sundays are not included. The 
Church does not command the faithful to fast and 
abstain on Sunday, because it is the Lord’s Day. If 
Sundays were counted as Lenten davs there would be 
more than forty days. Count them. Holy Mother 
Church does not command, but counsels those who 
are dispensed from either iast or abstinence, or both, 
for valid reasons, to perform other penances in order 
to attain the end of the law, which is mortification of 
soul and body. These self-imposed penances, such as 
giving up amusements, smoking, and the like, are 
ordinarily resolutions or promises, not vows. They 
oblige only in so far as the person wishes. Therefore, 
if a man resolves to give up smoking during the entire 
Lenten season, that is, from Ash Wednesday to 
Easter, he ought to keep nis promise or resolution all 
days, even on Sundays. But if he intends to except 
Sundays he would still hve up to his resolution, 
provided he kept it on other days. It is easy to see 
that it would be better and more meritorious to carry 
out these self- imposed penances throughout the entire 
season. But if, like Mr. Dooley, a man who quits 
smoking finds that he is becoming peevish and ugly, 
he should not be blamed :f he took a pipeful once in 
a while in order to be “nice” as well as mortified. 


A GOOD PARTNER: A GOOD COMMUNION 


(1) I refused to marry a man because he belonged 
to the Odd Fellows. I told him that he was not a 
Catholic if he belonged to that lodge. Was I right? 
(2) I forgot to tell a sin in confession, yet went to 
communion the next day. Did I commit another sin 
by going to holy communion?—Brooklyn. 


(1) Not entirely. If you loved the fellow you might 
have made a reservation 1n your rejection of him, 
vix., if you do not quit the Odd Fellows I refuse to 
marry. If he loved you and yet would not give up 
the lodge he would be an odd fellow indeed—Once 
a Catholic, always a Cath»lic. But just as there are 
eggs good and eggs bad, so there are Catholics good 
and Catholics bad. Catholics who belong to the Odd 
Fellows are not good Catholics, because they are 
gravely forbidden to become members. (2) That 
depends on your conscience at the time. In itself it 
was all right. Forgotten sins do not prevent one from 
receiving holy communion. They should be told in 
the next confession. 


VARIA 


(1) What are the privileges and benefits conferred 
upon churches when they are raised to the rank of 
major or minor basilicas? (2) What is the meaning 
of the passage in St. John’s gospel; 20/17? (3) May 
jello be eaten on Friday?—Indianapolis. 


(1) Basilica is a title given to greater churches 
which invests them with special privileges. They are 
defined by the Sacred Congr. of Rites as follows: (a) 
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basilicas have precedence as churches, and among 
themselves rank by order of coricession. But the 
cathedral in any place ranks higher than a minor 
basilica; (b) they have certain insignia, viz., the cano- 
peium, a kind of umbrella of state, made of red velvet 
and cloth of gold for the major basilica, and of red 
and yellow for the minor ores; and the bell in an 
ornamental frame; (c) the clergy of the basilica form 
a college, have the right to the rochet and cappa in 
winter, and the rochet ind cotta in summer. (2) 
“Jesus saith unto her, Touch Me not, for I am not 
yet ascended to My Father.” This is a very difficult 
passage, and there is a great variety in its exegesia. 
St. Augustin gives a mystical interpretation; “Touch 
Me not, for as yet thou art not worthy to touch Me, 
for in thy thoughts regarding Me I have not yet 
ascended to My Father; for thou dost not perfectly 
believe that I am the Son of God, and that I ascend 
to My Father.” St. Jerome and St. Cyril explain the 
passage in much the same way. According to a 
Lapide, the best and most literal explanation is this: 
“Do not waste any more time in thus touching Me. 
Go and bear the glad tidings of My Resurrection to 
My disciples at once. I am not yet ascended into 
heaven. You will have ample time before that event 
to touch and converse with Me.” (3) The commercial 
product which is called ‘iello” may be made either 
from fruit or from gelatin. There is no difficulty in 
regard to the first. But even that made from gelatin 
has lost the taste, smell, and appearance of flesh, and 
therefore, may be eaten on Friday. 


MIXED MARRIAGE CEREMONY 


If a Protestant and a Catholic were married in the 
rectory would the ceremony be blessed? In other 
words, would the wedding be the same as if two 
Catholics were being married?—Hoboken. 


Both marriages are substantially the same; that is, 
in both of them the couples are made husband and 
wife until death. The differences between the cere- 
monies are accidental. The chief difference between 
Catholic marriage, and what is called a “mixed mar- 
riage,” is that in the latter the ring is not blessed, nor 
does the priest bless the couple with the same blessing 
which is used in the marriage between two Catholics. 
He simply asks and receives the consent of both 
parties. He uses no sacred vestments. 


PRAYER TO ST. JUDE 


To be said in great affliction, or when one seems 
to be deprived of all visible help, and for cases des- 
paired of. 

Saint Jude, glorious Apostle, faithful servant and 
friend of Jesus, the name of the traitor has caused 
you to be forgotten by many, but the Church honors 
and invokes you universally as the patron of hopeless 
cases; of things despaired of. Pray for me, who am 
so miserable; make use, I implore you, of that partic- 
ular privilege accorded to you, to bring visible and 
speedy help where the help was almost despaired of. 
Come to my assistance in this great need that I may 
receive the consolations and succor of heaven in all 
my necessities, tribulations and sufferings, particularly 
..(here make your request) and that may bless 
God with you and all the elect throughout all eternity. 

I promise you, O blessed Jude, to be ever mindful 
of this great favor, and I will never cease to honor 
you as my special and powerful patron and do all 
in my power to encourage devotion to you. Amen. 

Saint Jude, pray for us and for all who honor thee 
and invoke thy aid. 

Make novenas in honor of St. Jude. Approach 
Holy Communion in his honor when you ask your 
favor, and again, in gratitude when St. Jude obtains 


it for you. Also say the Our Father, Hail Mary and 
Glory be to the Father, 3 times. Choose nine Sundays 
to practice special devotion to St. Jude, and receive 
the Sacrament on each Sunday, or at least on the first 
and last. Certainly firm confidence in this saint will 
be bountifully rewarded. God has so ordained that 
He will grant the assistance of His grace to those who 
in desperate needs and abandonment, take refuge 
in St. Jude Thaddeus. 

This prayer to the holy Apostle is published with an 
— desire to encourage more devotion to glorious 

. Jude. 


INCENSE AT BENEDICTION 


Why does the priest use incense at benediction?— 
Carbondale. 


Because the ritual of the Church prescribes it. The 
Church prescribes the use of incense because it is : 
thing which has ever been associated with the worshi, 
of God. In Leviticus 2/1 it was commanded that 
incense should be placed on the sacrifice called 
Mincha. There was in the Temple of Solomon a 
special altar of incense, upon which, ever day, at a 
certain hour, incense was offered to God. Zachary, 
the father of John the Baptist, was performing this 
functions when the angel appeared to him. Luke 1- 
9/11. Incense is a symbol of charity and of prayer. 
The Royal Prophet said: “Let my prayer be directed 
as incense in Thy sight;’—Ps. cx 1/2. St. John saw 
the four-and-twenty ancients and the angels offering 
up to God “golden vials full of odors (incense), which 
are the prayers of the saints,’ Apoc. 5/8. Incense 
may also mean the fragrance of virtue, as also the 
inferior honor given to things which relate to God. 


To Mrs. A. L., New York City. 
Make known your difficulty to a priest of your own 
parish in confession. 


I wish to let you know how much pleasure I get out 
of the Sign-Post. It is one of the first things I look 
for when I receive my copy. It is so different from 
the questions and answers in other magazines. I mean 
your answers are more satisfying,—not merely a “no,” 
or “yes.”—V. J. L. Union City, N. J 


I thank you for your commendation. It is all the 
more pleasing because it is the first expression oi 
satisfaction on the part of Sign readers which I have 
received. Oftentimes it occurs to the Sign-Post Editor 
whether or not his efforts are appreciated. He is 
convinced that all—educated and uneducated—can 
always learn more about Catholic Faith and practice. 
And therefore it is that the Sign-Post aims not merely 
to answer questions to the satisfaction of individual 
i quirers, but also to give instruction which will profit 
all who read this department. We want the Sign- 
Post to be one of the best sections of the magazine. 
We aim to give first-class instruction to our readers. 
If in doing this we surpass other magazines, we can 
only say that this result is beside our one intention. 
We want our readers to send in questions of a nature 
to be of interest to all, rather than those of purely 
personal character. The latter are best treated by a 
confessor. No magazine can usurp the divinely ap- 
pointed office of a priest and confessor. If, however, 
questions of a private nature are capable of being 
treated through the Sign-Post, send a stamped, self- 
addressed envelope for reply. Questions about the 
freedom to marry on the part of divorced persons can 
only be settled by the intervention of pastor and 
bishop. This means personal investigation. Conse- 
quently, it should be evident to all that such difficult 
cases cannot be settled in the pages of a magazine. 
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Is America 
from the Mesas 


By Constance EDGERTON 


E left “old town” Albuquerque 
' while the desert stars were still 
bright in the indigo skies. Our 
destination was Bernalillo, near 
which, overlooking the Rio 
Grande, stands an ancient pre- 


Columbian dwelling called 
Tiguex, “The Place of the Butterflies.” Sheer 


walls of bleached white adobe reared above the 
gray of the sage and the yellow wash of the sands. 
Jose, the Mexican herder, driving his sheep that 
way just at dawn, as the miracles of approaching 
day with incredible radiances and upcurling mists 
greeted us, saw no glory in the ruins. Had it not 
been there in his grandfather’s time, and was it 
not told that Coronado found it in the year 1540? 

We parked the car close to a doorway. Our 
attention was directed to a woman with whom 
life’s illusions were already past, who stood near. 
About her eyes were the wrinkles that had come 
from staring cn the naked desert sun as old as the 
hills through which her sheep foraged. She seemed 
not to see us. Her eyes were on the river far down 
the valley, that shone redly in the uprising sun. As 
we looked at the woman there came to her side a 
slender bodied, luminous eyed girl, of rare lovli- 
ness. As noiselessly as she came she went, The 
ruins swallowed her. The old woman missed the 
presence from her side, detached her gaze from the 
river, pulled her straying thoughts together, came 
toward us, and asked in English—:“You wish to 
view the ruins?” 

From this height the valley yawned a great 
purple space, flecked with green. Beyond, rose the 
Jemez Mountains, gold and white, silhouetted 
against the deep blue of the New Mexican sky. 

The woman, Nancy Vargas was a sheep herder; 
had been for more than fifty years. “What else 
was there for her to do,” she asked us. At the 
close of the Civil War she had come west with 
her husband, Miguel Vargas, who had been a 
soldier under Grant. He was born on the Del 
Espiritu Santo land grant, a tract forty miles long 
and twenty miles wide, lying between Jemez Peak 
and the Cabezon Mountains. 

The Vargas clan had their pride, and when 
the United States decreed that this was their 
country, old Grandfather Vargas refused to bow to 


what he deemed “a foreign power,” nor would he 
have the grant quit-claimed, which Congress was 
generously doing at the time. Despite the pleas of 
his grandson, Miguel, the old man was adamant. 
Was he not a direct descendant of Diego de 
Vargas, who with but 300 men including loyal 
Indians and tireless friars, set forth across a track- 
less waste, conquering as he marched? It would 
take volumes to tell of de Vargas, the only man 
who ever stormed the Black Mesa; who slept for 
five years with his boots on, finally died with his 
boots on, and is buried beneath the altar of the 
church in Sante Fe. Would he, Diego de Vargas 
bow to a foreign power? He would not! Nar 
would Grandfather. So, when cowmen from the 
east ran their vast herds over the Ranch of the 
Holy Ghost, Grandfather died of heart failure 
after having delivered his mind to the foreman. 
Miguel was shot in a cattle war, and the young 
wife, Nancy, went forth as a sheep herder. Once 
a year she goes to Sante Fe, to the quaintest cere- 
mony in the Governor’s Palace-De Vargas Day 
Celebration. 

ND the girl, who was she? Oh, that was 

Teresa, an orphan. Nancy had found her in 
one of the deserted rooms of the ruins after some 
eastern archaeologists had visited them trying to 
unearth treasures. 

Some party had lost their baby! Probable indeed 
in this huge four storied mass of a ruin, with its 
central house and five lesser ones, boasting in all 
some two hundred rooms. The walls are of adobe 
and of tremendous thickness. “The doors are so 
low that you bend double to enter. Ask settlers 
how old ‘Tiguex is and they will tell you more than 
four thousand years. It might be. 

And the cause of the butterflies, which are 
swarming about the place? It had not always been 
infested with butterflies. No. The Angostura 
land grant had been held continuously up to 1849 
by the Angostura clan. It had been settled on them 
by the Viceroy for their deeds of daring. They 


had seen the Spanish power overthrown and the 
expulsion of the Mexican rule. When fair-skinned 
men and women came from the north to take their 
land from them they fled into the casa grande (the 


great house) and were never seen again. 
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stead came great swarms of bright hued butter- 
flies. In all the length and breadth of the South- 
west you will find no one named Angostura, and it 
was a common name prior to 1850. 


OW the girl, Teresa, had our breakfast pre- 
pared; great plates of mealy potatoes, hot 
biscuits, honey and coffee that would pass for nectar 
of the gods. We sat in the old stone floored dining 
room, and as the girl passed into the kitchen we 
decided she was young enough to have her chance. 
Why bury her here in the ruins? She brought 
on our third plate of delicious biscuits and we 
asked her if she would like to go to school. ‘Then 
the cool grey eyes of Nancy opened wide. The 
smile wrinkles showed plainly. The corners of the 


old mouth turned up. In her drawling voice that 
took one back to Virginia she said: 

“Teresa teaches school at Algodones, twelve 
miles up the trail. This is vacation time and she 
helps me with the sheep.” 

“Where did she go to school?” we asked. 

“Loretto Convent at Vegas through the grades 
and high school; Colorado State Teachers’ College 
for four years thereafter. She was an honor 
student all through. ‘Teresa might teach in a 
college, but she prefers to work in Mexican villages, 
where aside from her teaching duties she acts as a 
catechist.” 

And so one finds it all through New Mexico, 
where the people have a simple creed: God, Learn- 
ing, Charity. 


When English Ladies Sat in Parliament 


Jerome Harre Bosman 


B lipeans years ago, when I was in England, the 
women there could talk of nothing else, it 
seemed to me, but politics, the advance of women 
in them, who had run for Parliament and who 
hadn’t, Lady Astor’s “wonderful” advent into the 
House of Commons, and poor Lady Rhondda’s 
failure to make the House of Lords let her in! 

“Tt would be such a splendid thing, such a 
history-making innovation!” said one of my worthy 
“Now, of course, at any meeting of the 
House of Lords, peeresses sit in the galleries at each 
side of the Chamber. ‘They can hear most of 
the speeches and I dare say their presence does a lot 
At any rate, it does no harm. But if 
they could sit among the men and directly partici- 
pate in the proceedings of the House! There is 
no English precendent for it, of course, but women 
are here today to make precedent!” 

No precedent, indeed! Nonsense! ‘Time was 
when women—ladies—sat in the House of Lords 
without question, the equals of the men about 
them. ‘They raised their voices in the government; 
they were listened to with respect; many of them 
were women of power and great intellect. 

All this was before the Reformation, and the 
women were Abbesses. ‘They took their places side 
by side with Abbots, bishops, and barons; and they 
spoke their minds fearlessly on all matters pertain- 
ing to religion and the realm. 

Their words, we are told, had real weight, for 
those were days when, to be the Mother Superior of 
an Order of Nuns, was to bea woman raised far 


cousins. 


of good. 
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above her sex, not spiritually alone but in a worldly 
sense. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries, a 
great English lord might clench his hands and 
grind his teeth if an Abbess waved his wishes aside 
when Parliament met, but he listened with more 
than courtesy and he knew beforehand that she 
would probably best him. She was a better talker; 
she had a better head; and she had numbers and 
the majesty of Holy Mother Church on her side. 

Their womenfolk in the castle in that day might 
be chattels and playthings. But in her nunnery the 
lord’s lady was no longer his inferior. He was 
afraid of her,—and well be might be! Hers was 
a majesty that awed him, once the cloister doors 
separated them. She might—and did—keep down 
his power for evil in his England’s government. 

Perhaps the only echo of that long ago day when 
ladies sat in the House of Lords is heard on the 
days when Parliament is opened by the King of 
England. ‘Then and then only peeresses appear 
outside the galleries. Arrayed in their finest, with 
their coronets upon their heads, they sit upon the 
floor of the house with Lords in regal robes. It is 
a picturesque and impressive scene, reminiscent of 
mediaeval days. 

But not a word do the ladies say! If one of 
them emulated her churchly. predecessors and spoke 
out in meeting, it is certain that the whole House 
of Lords, to a man, would stare at her unbelieving! 
What more they. would do, I cannot think. 

“Boil her in oil, the baggage!” say my English 


cousin. 
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Our Lady’s Month 
By Amy ScAMMAN 


Good bye, old Winter drear! 
Our Mother’s month is here, 
The birds are warbling at their woodland shrines. 
We’ll trip through daisy dells, 
And gather fair blue-bells 
"Mid sheltering boughs where creep the verdent 
vines. 


Every warbler in the trees, 
Every flower in the breeze, 
Is saying, “Haste, now Winter’s flown!” 
In winter grey and chill 
Love languishes until 
Our Lady now again calls to her own. 


How About a Garden? 


OT all your free time should be taken up 
with fruitless play. At this season you are 
recommended to try your hand at gardening. 

Gardening helps you to cultivate thrift. It 
occupies you with something that brings results. 

For your encouragement you should know that 
there are many varieties of flowers that are so 
hardy that they thrive even regardless of a little 
neglect and forgetfulness on your part. And they 
will respond to your care and simple efforts even 
though it be your first experience. 

It also seems to me that this occupation of culti- 
vating flowers is one of the most practical ways of 
acquiring an artistic taste in youth. Gradually you 
acquire knowledge and skill and you become more 
ambitious to raise the more rare and beautiful 
kinds and to set them out with a view to contrast 
and attractive design. 

On the seed packets which you obtain at small 
cost there are simple directions beginning with the 
preparation of the soil. 

Wouldn’t it be wonderful to lay the blooms of 
your own little garden before the Tabernacle or 
upon Our Lady’s altar! 

Dappy Sen Fu 





A Fable 


In earlier days McGuffey’s was the popular 


Here is a fable with 
familiar to your grand- 


school reader in this country. 
a moral which may be 
pare nts: 

1. A Fabie is a story, in which animals or other 
objects are supposed to talk, although they never do 
SO. 

2. The moral of a fable is the instruction to be 
drawn from it. Here is the fable of the cats and 
the monkey. 

3. Two hungry cats, having stolen some cheese, 
could not agree how to diivde it. So they called 
in a monkey, to decide the case. 

4. “Let me see,” says the monkey, with an arch 
look, “‘this slice weighs more than the other.”? With 
that, he bit off a large piece, in order, as he said, 
to make them balance. 

This 
gave the upright judge a fine retext to take a second 
mouthful.” 

6. “Hold! hold!” cried the two Cats; “give 
each of us his share of the rest, and we will be 
content.” 

7. “If you are content,” says the monkey, 
“justice is not. The law, my friends, must have its 


5. The other scale was now to heavy. 


course.” 

8. So he nibbled first one piece, and then the 
other. The poor cats, seeing their cheese in a fair 
way to be all eaten, most humbly begged the judge 
to give himself no further trouble. 

9. “Not so fast, I beseech you, my friends,” says 
the judge; “we owe justice to ourselves as well as 
to you. What is left, is due to me in right of my 
office.” 

10. So saying, he crammed the whole into his 
mouth, and very gravely dismissed the court. 

Moral 
11. This fable teaches us, that it is better to bear 


slight wrong, rather than to resort to law for trifles. 
k * * 


Long before, the Apostle Saint Paul had said 
that not all things that are lawful are expedient. 
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The Heart of Robert Bruce 


By GERALD JosEPH KEATING 


King Robert Bruce called his men, 
He felt his end was near, 

And bade them gather closely by 
To lend a heedful ear. 

“Hark Ye! Faithful comrades, 
List’ to the words I speak. 

I feel the end approaches, 
This body now grows weak. 


“The heart that beat so strongly 
Within this breast you see 

Now faintly stirs within me, 
And soon will quiet be. 

But though its beating ceases, 
It’s love will ever glow 

And burn for friend and country, 
*T will sear the cringing foe. 


“So when this body lieth, 
Prepared for its last rest, 
Before ye dare inter it, 
Fulfill this last request. 
Take this heart from in me, 
Bear it across the sea 
And place it in that Holy Land 
Where Jesus died for me. 


“Seal it in a silver urn, 
Guard it well, my men, 
Take it to Jerusalem 
Where rules the Saracen. 
And then, my soul departed, 
In repose so sweet 
Will rest until it doth appear 
Before the Judgment Seat.” 


The last command thus given, 
King Robert turned his head}. 

His men fell down upon their knees 
For Robert Bruce was dead. 

His body buried grandly 
With pomp due to a king, 

His heart within a silver urn 
Across the seas they bring. 


Sir Douglas leads the loyal host 
That seeks the foreign land, 

A thousand warriors bold and brave 
Obey a king’s command. 

Now scarcely are they landed, 

A day’s march from the coast, 
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When Moslem foes like clouds arise 
To bar the Christian host. 





Teo march ahead is certain death, 
Retreat—there is no way. 

To stand and meet the onward rush 
Is the only course that lay. 

Ten thousand Arab tribesmen 
Cry out “Allah Ak-Bar!” 

Each spurs his steed and waves in air 
A gleaming scimitar. 


The Scotsmen meet the charging foe 
With broad sword, axe and pike; 

The Arab hosts recoil and flee 
While fear and panic strike 

But Ali Bey, their chieftian, 
Rallies them once more 

And bids them bathe their arrow heads 
“In yonder Christian gore.” 


But ere one Arab tribesman 
Fits arrow to his bow, 
Douglas cries “Ye knights of mine, 
We'll rout this wicked foe; 
For the heart of Bruce is with us 
Though his body’s far away 
And ‘It will sear the cringing foe’ i 
His dying lips did say.” 


“So Bruce himself will lead us 
And whom not follow then!” a 
He flung the silver urn in air g 
Straight at the Saracen. 
The Arab bowmen faltered, 
What’s this that meets their sight? 
It turns in air, it sharply gleams 
In the sun’s refulgent light. 


The silver urn came nearer, 
As if by unseen hand, ; 

Straightway to proud Ali Ben Bey, re 
The leader of the band. 

The horse and rider trembled 
O’ercome with nameless dread 
Then followed by his Moslem horde sf 

Across the field they fled. @ 


a 
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The Scotsmen followed after, 
Shouting as they ride, 

“God wills it” is their battle cry 
Their broadswords swinging wide. 

Thus the heart of Robert Bruce 
The tides of battle turn; 

The day is won, the field is theirs 
*Tis another Bannockburn. 
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The Installation of the Prefect Apostolic of Shenchowfu - - - 


Famine and War - - - The Suffering Poor - - - Gemma’s League 


The Installation of the Prefect 
Apostolic of Shenchowfu 
FATHER CUTHBERT O’Gara, C. P. 

(Continued) 


HE following morning the Monsignor, at- 
tended by two of the Fathers, celebrated a 
palatial low Mass. The missionaries assist- 

ed in the sanctuary; the Christians filled the body 
of the church. Appropriate. music was rendered 
by the priests’ choir. It was both a consoling and 
touching sight to see the entire congregation re- 
ceive Holy Communion from the hand of their 
revered, spiritual Father, In the afternoon there 
took place the solemn Confirmation ceremony to- 
wards which the Christians of the district had 
been looking forward to with eagerness for many 
months. Ninety-three knelt at the feet of the Pre- 
fect and were made soldiers of Jesus Christ. The 


Monsignor then addressed his flock in their native 
tongue, expounding for them the significance of 
the Sacrament just received and earnestly ex- 
horting them to a faithful correspondence to the 
Solemn Benediction of the 


graces conferred. 


Blessed Sacrament with congregational singing 
followed. 

The religious part of the installation cere- 
monies was brought to a close on the morning of 
the third day when a pontifical Mass of Requiem 
was chanted for the repose of the soul of the 
late beloved Father Edmund Campbell, C. P., 
the first Passionist missionary in China to be 
called by the Master to receive the reward of his 
sacrifice. 

Yhe civil celebration was carried out in the 
authentic Chinese manner. Which said, all is 
said; for who can adequately describe the order 
in confusion, the bustle in decorum, the pande- 
monium and smoke of a carnival conducted by a 
people the politest on earth, to whom excite- 
ment is the very breath of their nostrils, and for 
whom form and “face” are of a colossal, crushing 
importance. Nowhere in the world is the signi- 
ficance of a gift better understood nor is the 
presentation of the same surrounded with more 
parade and formality than in China. When the 
event signalized is of social or religious impor- 
tance there is much noisy ostentation and pre- 
tentious pomp, The installation of the Prefect 
Apostolic in the Catholic Church of Western 





FATHER THEOPHANE IN SENDING US THIS PICTURE TELLS US THAT IT IS NEITHER BORNEO NOR AFRICA BUT 
ONE OF THE BOATS IN A BOAT RACE. NOTE THE TWO MEN IN CENTRE OF BOAT BUSILY BEATING A DRUM. 





DURING THE MONTH OF MARY BE GENEROUS TO THE MISSIONS 
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SPRING 


IN HUNAN BRINGS FAMINE AND FLOODS. 


GIVE HELP NOW. 





Hunan was of outstanding consequence to the 
community at large. Wherefore, there were 
delegations of Christians from the out-lying sta- 
tions of the prefecture, of the various departments 
in the Shenchow mission, of local officials, of 
friends and of well-wishers. Rivalry was in the 
air edging on to glory, until even the humblest 
had brought an offering. 

For days before the festivities proper com- 
menced, gifts began coming in. There were 
oblong scrolls of finest workmanship, deftly in- 
scribed in every form of script from the very 
ancient to the most modern, expressing lofty 
and appropriate sentiments; there were immense 
rectangular ebony slabs embossed with gold 
characters, amplified and vigorous, carried 
through the streets with funeral solemnity and 
delivered at the door with a fuss, fanfare, and 
flourish, commensurate with this, the plus-non- 
ultra, of Chinese urbanity. Then there were, too, 
things good to eat, in number surpassing the in- 
gredients of Miss Fogarty’s Christmas cake,— 
cackling geese, crowing roosters, quarters of pork 
fresh from the killing, eggs, cakes and candy in 
every variety of confection; finally, a snow-white, 


laughing mountain goat, Within, the delegations 
were met with trays of steaming tea, plates of 
water-mellon seeds and dishes of all manner of 
toothsome, native delicacies. Nor was it a case 
of not letting thy left hand know what thy right 
hand doth. The arrival of each gift was an- 
nounced from the street by exploding fire- 
crackers and curling clouds of smoke. The in- 
tensity and duration of the din, plus the density 
of the smoke, being certain indicators of the 
social status of the donor. 

The chief-of-police was accompanied not only 
by his own men but by an escort of soldiers and 
by the general’s band. For the space of a full 
week the mission-compound was under incessant 
bombardment, until all Shenchow and its environs 
knew that the Religious Emperor whose habitat is 
Rome had spoken, and had elected Monsignor 
Dominic Langenbacher to represent him as head 
of the Lord of Heaven Church in Western Hunan. 

Amenities did not cease here. Social contacts 
in this country are brittle to an extreme degree of 
fissility; social debts are paid with dispatch. It 
is of rigid etiquette, honored ere Confucius was 
as yet called to his fathers, that the donor of a 


A RARE STROKE OF GOOD FORTUNE GAVE FATHER CUTHBERT O'GARA, C. P. THE OPPORTUNITY TO GET THIS 


PICTURE 


IT REPRESENTS A CHINESE PRIEST GOING THROUGH THE PAGAN CEREMONIES IN THE OPEN AIR 


ABOUT THREE MINUTES WALK FROM THE SHENCHOWFU MISSION. 





OUR. LADY OF CHINA WILL BLESS YOU FOR YOUR OFFERINGS 
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THE POOR 


IN CHINA BEG FOR FOOD. 


YOU CAN RELIEVE THEM. _ 





gift on these rarer occasions be invited to a 
banquet. None may be over-looked; even the 
beggar receives his portion. Whence it came 
about, that for two days on end, the mission was 
at home to Chinese guests, bidden to Chinese 
repasts, served in the Chinese fashion, and par- 
taken of with undemonstrative but resonantly 
audible gusto. 

An event of more than passing interest was the 
entertainment given in the Prefect’s honor by the 
eight Seminarians from the Paotsing mission. 
The program, brief, as befitted a crowded time, 
included Latin and English recitations with a 
Latin hymn. The boys made a splendid showing 
and gave evidence of the laborious, devoted 
training of their Director, Father Raphael Vance, 
C, P. The incident was but one more encourag- 
ing augury of what the future holds in store for 
our Passionist Chinese enterprise, 

The days of rejoicing, however, did not go by 
without their tinge of sorrow. The mission lost 
two of its Christians. Cholera broke out again 
in the city taking a daily toll. Public supersti- 
tions began anew; pagan priests resorted in the 
open to their inane, entangled, squalid hocus- 
pocus. Within a block of the church property be- 


THIS IS ANOTHER VIEW OF THE PAGAN WORSHIP CONDUCTED 
TO SET OBZ, FOR A 


REGALIA. THEY ARE PREPARING 


CHOLERA “EPIDEMIC IN SHENCHOWEU. 


fore a temple gate, gaudy, intricate, tortuous rites 
were gone through. Dragon parades, to propitiate 
the evil spirits, carrying hideous idols wound their 
unclean way about the city passing beneath the 
ever-green arches and along the decorated street 
in front of the church, The continual noise of 
the beating drums and clashing cymbals adding 
to the hurly-burly about the compound. With 
such tangible reminders, jarring and incessant, 
there is no forgetting that one is in a pagan land 
wherein blighting superstition the cringing service 
of unreasoning fear, cows the masses and binds 
them slaves to Satan. 

One reason prompting the Right Rev. Prefect 
to call the senior Fathers to Shenchow for the 
installation ceremony, despite obvious and grave 
risks, was that he might consult with them 
according to the prescription of canon law about 
the important affairs of the prefecture. On the 
Feast of the Presentation of Our Lady after a 
solemn Mass celebrated by the Monsignor, the 
Fathers gathered for the first session. Subjects 
for discussion were proposed by the Prefect and 
committees formed for the more careful con- 
sideration of these and to draw up resolutions 
thereon. The transition from a dependent terri- 


PRIEST IN FULL 
OCCASION BEING THE 


CHINESE 
THE 
READ ARTICLE BY SISTERS OF CHARITY. 
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GIVE TO THE 


STARVING AND CHRIST WILL GIVE TO YOU ‘GENEROUSLY 
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MISSIONARIES NEED MONEY FOR MEDICINE TO SAVE CHOLERA VICTIMS 





tory to that of an autonomous portion of the 
Church’s vineyard, having a proper Ordinary 
and entailing the obligations of immediate organi- 
zation into a quasi-diocese, present many com- 
plicated and weighty problems, Two weeks of 
concentrated study and intensive work were di- 
rected to their solution. The conclusions reached 
were then drawn up and unanimously passed 
upon. The sessions were formally closed at a 
pontifical high Mass on the Feast of the _ Immacu- 
late Conception. 

Before the Offertory of the Mass, as a climax 
to the weeks of festivity, priests and people 
knelt, and in union with their Ordinary and 
Chief Pastor, read aloud an act of consecration 
of the Prefecture of Shenchow to its newly 
chosen Patron, Mary, Mother of God, in her title 
of Immaculate Conception. 











] Famine and War 
ABOVE: THE ENTIRE GROUP OF SANCTU- 1] 


ARY BOYS PICTURED ON THE DAY OF || FaTHER ConstanTINE Leecu, C. P. 
| MSGR. DOMINIC’S INSTALLATION. FATHERS i| UNGSHUNFU is still in charge of the 
| CUTHBERT AND WILLIAM APPEAR _ IN bandit General, who is now supposed to be 
| THE BACKGROUND a regular soldier, He has been told to 
| reduce the number of his men. One reason is 
extow: tan .aemecmeey semen there are too many to feed. Another is the rest 
] WOMAN CATECHIST—BERNARDE, WITH of the Generals do not feel as safe as they would 
1 THREE CHRISTIAN GIRLS OF THE SCHOOL like to be with this man so strong. One of the 
] ot TRE poRRoRDEND means he is using to get rid of some of them is 
| to find a pretext for killing the officer of the men 
1 whom he no longer wants. Just a day 














or so ago, one of the officers was dragged 
along the street and killed just outside 








CAN YOU ENJOY DIVINE BLESSINGS IF YOU REFUSE TO SHARE THEM? 
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EVERY DAY THE CATHOLIC CHINESE PEOPLE ARE PRAYING FOR YOU 





of our mission, At the same time two others were 
put to death in other parts of the city. ‘The way 
they do it is to invite the man to tea or a banquet 
and while they are all eating together, some 
soldiers suddenly rush in and pounce upon the 
poor man who is doomed. The life of a soldier 
or officer in the Chinese army is very precarious. 
They never know when they are the next to go, 
nor whom to trust. This General himself started 
on the road to pay his New Year’s respects to his 
Superior General at Paotsing. When he arrived 
a short distance from the city, whether he re- 
ceived secret word or whether he thought the risk 
was too great, we do not know, but he turned 
about and came back here. As a result he is 
still alive, which fact would not be at all certain 
if he had trusted the other General. However, 
we are on the best of terms with them all. In 
fact, the General here sent an apology to us for {| = 
the man being killed in front of our mission. He | 
explained that he was afraid of having him 





taken outside of the city ABOVE: PARTY OF MISSIONARIFS EM- 

- ae . ' | BARKING AT SHENCHOWFU ON THEIR 

We have just finished our annual retreat. All | TRIP UP RIVER. FRS. THEOPHANE, AGATHO 

the Fathers of the Yungshunfu mission assem- AND ANTHONY IN BOW; FRS. RAPHAEL 
bled here for the purpose. We went through the AND CONSTANTINE IN STERN. ENTIRE 
regular choir observance, including Matins, just PARTY. WITH BAGS, BUNKED UNDER 


° ° e ° HOOD. 
like in the monasteries at home. It was my privi- 


lege to preach the retreat. 

The price of rice keeps going higher, and every BELOW: FATHER RUPERT FEEDING SOME 
day it is becoming harder to buy at all. A great ee a ee ee ene 
many of the people are eating a sort of bread or TAKEN AT THE SHENCHOWFU MISSION 
cake made out of roots, which they dig in the 
mountains. When these roots give out, it looks 
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DO SOMETHING THIS MONTH FOR CHINESE MISSIONS AND DO IT TODAY 
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THE QUEEN OF HEAVEN WILL HONOR YOU FOR HELPING THE MISSIONS 





as though there will be terrible suffering before 
the next rice crop, One of our villages was ask- 
ing for help, so I went personally to investigate 
conditions. I visited every house in the village. 
All, without exception, were eating roots. Some 
had corn or a little rice to mix with them and 
make them more palatable. 

Seme of the people here were very pitiable. 
One place especially aroused my sympathy. An 
old grandmother, almost blind, was cooking a 
little food over a small fire for her baby grand- 
child, The father was up in the mountains 
digging for roots. The mother of the child had 
started for the city one day, and that was the 
last they had ever heard of her. Whether sold- 
iers had taken her, or she thought life was too 
hard in the village and not enough to eat, no one 
knows. She never returned. At another place 
I found a mother with a baby in her arms and a 
little girl about seven or eight years old by her 
side. Her husband and brother had both left 
her, saying the cost of living was too high for 
them and they might do better elsewhere. They 
did not worry about the woman with two little 
children, She had to get along as well as she 
could. In another house was an old couple, the 
father and mother of my boy. The old man 
seems to be dying of consumption. When he is 
well enough, he earns a few coppers by making 
straw sandals, which most of the Chinese work- 
men wear. The old lady cuts fire wood and tries 
to sell that. The only rice the poor old couple 
had was what I had sent them several days before 
my visit. It was precious and they used it 
sparingly, These are only a few cases. You can 
imagine how many thousands are like them, and 
what it will be later when conditions grow worse. 

Keep up your prayers for us. All are well in 
this mission and getting along nicely. Kindest 
regards to all. 


The Suffering Poor 


By Sisters OF CHARITY 


E hope and pray that our dear Lord will 
give us strength and courage to carry on 
this noble work. After all what is the use 
of being in Christ’s battle-field if we are not at 
the front doing our very best to draw souls to 


Him? It is said that the Chinese do not want 
foreigners or mission schools. Granting this, the 
Will of God, nevertheless, must be the mission- 
ary’s first consideration, and it is the Will of God 
that the Gospel be “preached to every creature.” 
Indeed, even when those to be converted are 
unwilling, Our Lord has said, “Go and compel 
them to come in that My house may be filled.” 
Happily, however, we have not been obliged to 


\ 


resort to compulsion. It is part of our consolation 
that we have found a real welcome here. 

November lst. At present things are rather 
unsettled. The country is once more threatened 
with famine, the effects of which most of the poor 
priests have already suffered in anticipation, 
though we ourselves thus far have had no lack of 
food. Father Dominic told us today that it would 
be necessary to cut down the children’s meals, 
because he cannot afford to buy rice for them. 
Poor children! They are getting little enough 
now, and some of them look half-starved, There 
must have been about thirty or forty of them 
crying for food at the mission gate this afternoon 
as we returned from church, and no doubt crying 
in vain since the supply of rice was exhausted. 

Two of the young missionaries who came 
down to Shenchow from their district called in to 
see us. They appeared ill and wornout. One of 
them told us that while he was engaged in writing 
a letter, the wall of his house fell out on the 
street. He certainly looks as if he slept in a 
house without walls. Nevertheless he went cheer- 
fully back to his mission within the week. These 
missionaries set us a marvellous example of 
self-sacrifice. Many a day they are in need, and 
no one knows it but our dear Lord, May God 
bless them! 


A CHINESE HOBO IN HANKOW 





CHINA NEEDS MANY MORE PRIESTS. 
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MAKE YOUR WAY TO HEAVEN’ EASIER 





BY SAVING SOULS IN CHINA 





November 8th. This week passed very 
quietly. We received some papers, however, 
from Hankow informing us that war is inevitable. 
Three soldiers came into the dispensary one 
afternoon to have drops put into their eyes. It 
behooves us to be kind to them if we want the 
next band of Sisters to reach here in safety. 
When the soldiers had gone, two women 
approached dragging with them a starving girl. 
She was the worst case of starvation we have 
seen. Every bone in her face showed through 
her skin, and, besides, she was half blind. We 
could do little for her except give her some rice 
and medicine, for we have no place to house such 
poor forsaken girls as she, though they cross 
our path daily. If we only had a home for them, 
we could do much good. 

Today we were at dinner when we received a 
hurried summons to a case of attempted suicide 
by opium. Two of us went forth, guided by a 
little girl from the school, through some of the 
dirtiest streets imaginable, until we reached the 
patient. Her husband was frantic with alarm, and 
she herself seemed possessed, We had been 
there for only a minute, however, when she went 
off into a dead sleep. We worked over her for 
two hours, at the end of which time she recovered 
consciousness. She told us she had wanted to 


THE KUNG-MING TOWER AT WUCHANG 


die because she was disgusted with everything. 
We explained the sinfulness of taking one’s own 
life, and our explanation was news to her. She 
had never heard anything like that before. She 
promised to come to visit us. Our hope, of course, 
is that hers is another soul saved for our Blessed 
Lord. In an instance of this sort, if the patient 
is able to take tea with the rescuers before they 
leave, the latter are said to have “big face,” 
that is, to be successful. Our patient was able, 
and we were equal to what is perhaps one of our 
chief sacrifices, namely, the drinking of tea out 
of very dirty cups. 

On our way back through the principal street, 
we met three processions, and all three, sad to 
relate, were held to honor the devil and to secure 
his protection against the plague. In most of the 
houses we saw coffins with pagan priests praying 
over them, and in two or three places priests were 
busy beating upon skulls in an endeavor to 
communicate with the souls of the dead. 

November 29th. For the past three weeks we 
have been preparing for the installation of our 
Monsignor or rather Prefect Apostolic. The 
event took place on Thanksgiving Day. The 
first date set was the Feast of the Presentation. 
Father Agatho, however, who had our Bishop’s 
vestments, was not able to reach here on time. 
He arrived at last with Fathers Constantine and 
Quentin and about thirty soldiers as escorts. 

December 6th. If we had about five more 
hours added to each day, we might be able to 
accomplish what we wish to do for these poor 
people, and we might also write more interesting 
and more detailed accounts of our work. We 
have few spare moments. The schools and 
orphanage are growing rapidly. The little child- 
ren are extremely interesting; we are becoming 
very fond of them. We often wish we could get 
for them some of the discarded dresses of our 
former little pupils in America. The cholera is 
still raging, though up to the present it has car- 
ried off only one member of our mission. She 
died after an illness of twelve hours. The pagans 
continue to have frequent dragon processions to 
appease the devil and thus, as they believe, to 
check the disease, 

January 31st. Sunday evening was extremely 
cold. Sister Patricia Rose, in a spirit of charity, 
made a hot drink for the rest of the community. 
Sister Finan, having finished hers, remarked 
gratefully, “Thanks, Sister, for that nice cup of 
coffee.” Blank amazement showed itself upon 
Sister Patricia Rose’s countenance. “That was 
cocoa,” someone else put in. “Oh, was it?” 
asked Sister Maria Electa interestedly, “I didn’t 
know what it was.” “Well,” observed Sister 
Patricia Rose, “since you all came to China, you 





WHAT SHALL WE ORDER FOR YOU 


FROM OUR INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL? 
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FORGET NOT THE HUNGRY IN HUNAN. 





A LITTLE WILL SATISFY THEM 





have lost your sense of taste. First when I gave 
you fish soup, you tell me the chicken soup is 
fine. Now you thank me for coffee when I give 
you cocoa.” Silence for a while. Then Sister 
Finan began once more. “I am warm now. Thank 
you for the - ahem-” “Name it, and receive a 
prize,” suggested Sister Mary Loretta. But 
Maria asked ‘“‘Cafay, hai iao puh iao?” (Do 
you want more coffee?) “It’s time for the bell, 
and we have not found out what we drank,” 
coneieden Sister Devota. ‘Well, it was hot any- 
ay!” 

School closed yesterday for the Chinese New 
Year vacation which lasts about a month. During 
one week of it, we may have our first retreat in 
China, though as yet we are not sure, because 
Monsignor was not able to come up river, the 
convoy having left before scheduled time. Be- 
sides, we have heard that he was going by an 
overland route to Yungshun, Father Agatho’s 
mission, to dedicate his new church there. 

February 6th. The weather is exceedingly 
cold. There is ice on the trees, and yesterday 
there was a slight fall of snow. We are told, 
however, that this winter is remarkably mild for 
Shenchow. During the past week, we have spent 
a good deal of time cutting up old vestments sent 
from America. Out of part of one we succeeded 
in making a violet tabernacle veil, and from this 
same lot we found several pieces very useful 
when we were preparing for the Monsignor’s 
investiture, Nevertheless, it would be wiser for 
our friends who send us things of this sort to 
place little or no valuation on them, since the 
duty we must pay is often more than the articles 
are worth. The chief event of yesterday was the 
arrival of eleven Christmas packages containing 


a variety of welcome gifts ranging from religious 
articles to cake, candy, and coffee. There were 
even onions, which on the long journey, had be- 
gun to force their shoots through the stockings 
in which they were packed. Those who remem- 
bered us so kindly would have been amply re- 
warded had they witnessed our enjoyment at 
opening the presents. Maria remarked to Sister 
Maria Electa, who previous to the arrival of the 
gifts had been absorbed in sewing the tabernacle 
veil, ‘““This morning this veil was very important, 
but since these packages came, the veil is puh 
iao chin tih, (of no importance).’ 

The moon came out to-night, and how glad we 
were to see it! For some reason—probably be- 
cause there are no electric lights to rival it—it 
seems much brighter here than at home, And 
under this moon-lit sky, one sees real pictures, 
as for instance, Isabelle, our gatewoman, coming 
home from the rice mill, her basket on her back 
and a paper lantern in her hand. 


Gemma’s League 
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During March the following prayers and good 
works were offered for the Passionist Chinese 
Missions. 


Spiritual Treasury 





Masses said 15 Visits to Our Lady 32,387 
Masses heard 38,151 Rosaries 35,732 
Holy Communions 25,014 Seven Dolor Beads 16, a 
Visits to B. Sacrament 65,095 Ejaculatory Prayers 26,189,7 
Spiritual Communions 159,981 Hours of Study, 
Benediction Services 13,656 Reading 
Sacrifices, Sufferings 258,477 Hours of Labor 
Stations of the Cross 18,475 Acts of Kindness, 
Visits to the Crucifix 59,258 Charity 
Beads of the Five Acts of Zeal _ 

Wounds 29,371 Prayers, Devotions 
Offerings of the Various Works 

Precious Blood 148,886 
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{ANY BOOK NOTICED HERE CAN BE 
THE EVANGELIST, formerly a monthly under 
he editorship of Monsignor Glavin, has become the 

jl organ of the diocese of Albany under the 

editorship of Rev. Joseph A. Dunney. It is a splendid 
paper in format and in the variety and quality of its 
contents. The first issue sets it on a par with the 
best diocesan weeklies in the country. That is only 

s it should be. The faithful of the Capital diocese 

should promptly appreciate it and generously support 

t as a new and stimulating source of information and 
nstruction and as a bulwark and vigilant proponent 
f their Faith. 


THE LITTLE FLOWER PRAYER BOOK, by 
Philothea. Price $.30; pages 64. The Advantage 
Press, Cincinnati, O. 


THOUGHTS AND PRAYERS ABOUT THE 
ROSARY, by Sisters of Notre Dame, Benziger 
Brothers. Price $.55; pages 34. 


THE MARQUETTE READERS—SECOND 
READER, by Sisters of Mercy. Macmillan Co., 
New York. Pages 192; no price given. 


This latest publication of Philothea is an ideal 
prayer book for tots. The aids a child needs in its 
devotions are here set forth on highly glazed paper. 
The language of the prayers is exactly what we 
would expect the Little Flower to use when address- 
ing Our Lord and His Blessed Mother. This book 

would greatly facilitate the labor of preparing first 
communicants on the part of priests and teachers. It 
would also make an excellent first communion pre- 
ent. The price is very reasonable. THOUGHTS 
\ND PRAYERS ABOUT THE ROSARY is 
inother booklet similar to the preceeding. It will 
ffer valuable help in instructing children about the 
mysteries of the rosary. The binding, however, is 
very poor, THE SECOND READER is a class- 
room auxiliary worthy of the attention of pastors 
aving schools. It contains both profane and sacred 
subjects as reading matter. The print is large and 
olored illustrations numerous. The binding is very 


zood. 


THE MASS FOR CHILDREN by Rev. William 
.. Kelly. Paper; List price, 28 cents; 21 cents to 
chools. RELIGION HOUR: BOOK ONE by Rev 
erome D. Hannan, D. D. Price 28 cents; TEACHER 
TELLS A STORY by Rev. Jerome D. Hannan, D. 
1). 12mo. cloth, Price $2.00. Benziger Bros. 


Benziger Brothers are to be complimented on the 
iigh-grade books and booklets which they are offer- 
ng to the public. “The Mass for Children” aims to 
ring home to the minds of children by pictures and 
xplanations the sublime drama of the Sacrifice of the 
Mass. It is an excellent example of what can be done 
by means of drawing and type to facilitate the teach- 
ng of religious truths. It shows the Mass to be what 
t really is,—‘‘a great action.” Pastors who have 
ised the booklet praise it highly. “Religion Hour: 
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Book One” follows the same plan as “The Mass For 
Children.” The author’s object is to “bring to the 
minds of children religious stories to compete with 
fairy stories for the possession of the child’s mem- 
ory.” The type is large and clear; the illustrations 
adapted to impress the story. “Teacher Tells a 
Story” is meant to supplement “Religion Hour.” 
It contains numerous stories which the teacher of 
religion can draw on in order to convey the truths of 
faith. 


THE HARP OF DAWN by Sister Imelda, 
D. Cloth; Price $1.25. Dominican Sisters, St. 
erine’s Academy, Springfield, Ky. 


Sister Imelda is not unknown to the readers of THE 
SIGN. Her poems have been collected and published 
in this neat volume. Her themes, as might be ex- 
pected, are religious in character. They are treated 
with a delicate reverence and marked with a beauty 
and grace of expression which charms. 


SISTER BENIGNA CONSOLATA FERRERO; 
1185-1916, or The Tenderness of the Love of Jesus 


-_»- 


Cath- 


for a Little Soul, from the Community Circular of 
Como, Italy; translated by M. S. Pine. Daleiden 
Co., 1530 Sedgwick St., Chicago, Ill. Price, Cloth 


—$1.10; paper—$.55 


More of the supernatural appears in this life than 
in the religious history of the Little Flower of Jesus, 
St. Therese. The two great lessons which Our 
Lord inculcated on Sister Benigna were—that “God 
is Love,’ and that no soul should ever lose confidence 
in Him. Like all favorites of God, she was called 
upon to suffer in both soul and body. She died in 
1916, offering herself, under the inspiration of God, 
as a sacrifice for the peace of the world. The inti- 
mate colloquys of this holy sister of the Visitation 
should be read by all those aspiring to greater union 
with Jesus. 


SISTER BENIGNA CONSOLATA FERRERO; 
A Spirit of the Servant of God, by Very Rev. P. 
Duriaux, O. P. Paper—price $.10 postpaid. 


This is a study of the life and spirit of Sister 
Benigna as shown in her writings. It will serve as a 
commentary on the above mentioned book. 


ST. VINCENT DE PAUL AND MENTAL 
PRAYER, by Joseph Leonard, C. M. Price $3.50; 
pages 286. 


IN THE WORKSHOP OF ST. JOSEPH, by 
Herman Heuser, D. D. Price $2.75; pages 214. Ben- 
ziger Brothers. 

Although intended 
English-speaking Vincentians 
Charity, this volume may 
religious as well. 


principally for the use of 
and Daughters of 
prove helpful to other 


For in it is contained St. Vincent’s 


advice to souls who sought his aid in their difficulties 
in mental prayer. 
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What makes the work unusually 





welcome is, that it is composed almost entirely of the 
saint’s own words. In fact, the bulk of the book is 
merely a good translation from authentic sources of 
selected letters, letters addressed by the saint to relig- 
ious people suffering interior trials. Even as corres- 
pondence of a noted seventeenth century character, 
the book is interesting. But since it deals with 
practical spirituality, it deserves to be recommended 
as good spiritual reading for religious. 

Fiction and facts of historical research are inter- 
woven with scripture in this beautifully told narra- 
tive of Palestinian life at the time of our Savior’s 
youth. We first see Jesus, Mary, and Joseph in 
Egypt immediately preceeding their departure for 
Galilee. The death of St. Joseph brings the story 
to a close. Evidently the author is not striving pri- 
marily to promote a greater cult of the Holy Family, 
nor is any other devotion the immediate object of his 
efforts. While the Holy Family is the focus of the 
various scenes, the purpose of the story seems to be 
a pleasing presentation of hebraic life, rather than 
any other end. Readers of this book will find them- 
selves better equipped for an intelligent reading of 
many parts of the Sacred Writings. 


THE LIVING PRESENCE, by 
O’Laverty. Price $1.75; pages 148. 

A LITTLE WHITE FLOWER; A Translation, 
by Rev. Thomas N. Taylor. Price $1.35; pages 306. 
Kenedy Sons. 


In eighteen chapters the author offers thought- 
provoking considerations on the more important 
forms of piety centered on the living presence of 
Jesus in the Blessed Sacrament. The book is not 
distinguished by anything new. Everything that the 
author says has been said before. But there is a 
simplicity and unction about the book which will go 
far towards furthering a more fervent and practical 
realization of the consoling truth of Jesus’ presence in 
our tabernacles. 

The growing clientele of St. Therese of Lisieaux 
has produced an increased demand for information 
about her life which the publishers have been quick 
to supply. Her own story, sweetly and artlessly told, 
is a charming portrayal of her character. This new 


Rev. Hugh 
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edition is supplemented by a graphic account of her 
recent canonization. The book is attractively bound 
and enhanced by four excellent photogravures. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS 


From Daleiden Company, Chicago, Ill. COUN- 
SELS OF JESUS to Sister Benigna—$.05. STA- 
TIONS or THE EXERCISES OF THE WAY OF 
THE CROSS by a Vincentian Father, $.10. ST 
JOSEPH OUR PATRON, $10. OUR QUEEN'S 
TREASURE, for May and October devotions, $.10. 
DEVOTIONS TO ST. ANTHONY $.10. The type 
of these pamphlets is clear and convenient in size. 

From Kenedy & Sons, New York City. A LITTLE 
SAINT OF THE MODERN HOME, Readings on 
the life of the Little Flower, St. Therese; $.10, post- 
paid. 

From Benziger Bros., New York City. A SHORT 
LIFE OF CHRIST by Rev. Michael V. McDonough: 
price $.15. Neat and attractive, with 30 beautiful 
pictures from the Life of Christ in rotogravure 
ROSARY NOVENAS TO OUR LADY by Charles 
V. Lacey; price $.15. Meditations on the mysteries of 
the Rosary, with 16 pictures in rotogravure. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
THE FINGER OF GOD—Divine Providence as 


seen by a Parish Priest—by Rev. Robert W. Brown, 
M. A. Superintendent of Schools, Grand Rapids, Mich 
12mo, cloth, net $1.75. postage $.15. IT HAPPENED 
IN ROME; SELMA—novels, by Isabel C. Clarke; 
each $2.00. MARY ROSE KEEPS HOUSE—a story; 
price $1.00. Benziger Brothers, New York City. 


THE LITTLE FLOWER OF CARMEL, by 
Michael Williams. Thoughts of a convert on the 
saint of spiritual childhood; price $1.25. Kenedy Sons, 
New York City. 

THE THROSTLE; A Franciscan Review of Verse, 
Winter Number 1926. LADY OF DREAMS— 
poems by Milton McGovern, O. F. M. THE LION’S 
CUB—a Drama in Four Acts, by Milton McGovern, 
O. F. M. Published at St. Bonaventure’s College, St 
3onaventure, New York. 











‘*By Such Sacrifices God’s Favor Is Obtained. ’’ (Hes. 13/15.) 


We print here a list of Benefactors who have contributed to the relief of the famine-stricken in 


China. 


CIRCLES: St. Anne, $54.60; Annunciata, 
St. Charles, $24; Good Shepherd, $5; S. 
Souls, $8; St. Joseph’s, $15; St. 
Mystical Rose, $27. 

ARIZONA: Lupp, G. D. $5; 


$10; St. Anthony, $50; 
acred Heart, $3; Holy 
Mary, $10; St. Louise, $15; 


Tempe, M. W. E. $6.50. 


CALIF.: Bawning, A. C. Si Colusa, J. V. $1; Deland, E. A. 
si Gonzales, J J. T. $10; Greka, M. M. N. $5; ‘Haywood, c. 
$2; Huntington, Fr: &. S. $10; P. QO. 


$4; Los Angeles, B. 

3; S. M. C. $1; Olive View, M. P. W. $5; Pasadena, L. M. 
F. $10.20; Ventura, S. H. C. $5; Sam Francisco, C. T. $1; Ls 
K. $10; San Juan, J. O. R. $2; Santa Barbara, J. R. 
Sierra Madre, T. T. $1; oe S. N. D. $2; Willow, P. G. $3; 


COLO.: Denver, S. M. J. $2 = 4 $10. 

CONN.: Bridgeport, L. L. $3; Dp. F.C. Sis J. O. 3; 
js G Ss BD. cs c. a aM, So "Mestignt, H. F. 3, ; Middle- 
town, 1. C $i; B. F. $2; S. M. S. $1; Stvatferd, J. G. $1; M. 
A ha BR S. M. $1. 


DELA.: pone M. S. $10. 

D. C.s ‘Washington, M. W. D. $5; E 
FLORIDA: a F. N. $1; 
GA.: Savannah, K. M. $5. 
IDAHO: Cottonwood, "KF. W. $5. 


E me. 2: 3. . i. 
Fort ace PG 


a 5 Yay a. $3; —, J. B. $2: Stocuinstn, ‘Zs ane Bas 
$3; Fy e. 2 oo; <. Bw, $i H. W. M. $3; D. 

MS: hag Rot iF 3 So: B. €. O38: ie ee? M. A. Z. 

$10; A. . 2: BM. G. Bi; EF. G. Ss A. s. Pat's c-: & B 








May God Himself reward abundantly their generous charity! 


0; J. FE. $2: B. FE. $2: 0. 5S. B. Bs O. B. $3; M. G. $1 
M. W. $3; . i.. & +i. Cloverdale, Pe <. F. $2; Collinsville 
F. M. $1; Decatur, J. M. $3; Earlville, H. eo H. $3; Freeport, 
J. E. $2; A. A. K. $5; Highlands, J. $3; Kewanne, 
B. $1; La Salle, A. R. $5; Lisle, E. .7 Macomb, M. BR 
$5; piuatecen, N. D. $2; Mt. Carmel, x. $1; Murrayville 
P. M. G. $5; Napella, E. D. $2; Nauvoo, i B $1; Oak Park, 
G. M. T. $1; Ohio, A aes $10; Ottawa, L. H. $3;, Peoria 
E. K. $83 F. Quincy, M. ; Rock Island, P. D 
=; L. $3; Springfield 7” H. $3 : Fiok " G. $5. 
IND.s Elbert G. “=i j. M. E. 9; ‘Indianapolis, =z. T. 
‘St. Meinrad, v. 


IOWA: Bevington, O. B "8; Bredo, J. $5; Carroll, J. B. 
Cedar Rapids, A. # Des Moines, > & . = TE hy i 
C. $1; Fonda, D. si: Graettinger, J. K. $1; Kingsley, \ 
M. $2; Mallard, J. By. $3; Muscatine, ~ H. S. $5.10; Owens 
H. R. $3;.Sutherland, A. B. $1; Vail, J. S. $10. 

KANS.: Belgrove, B. D. $1; Neosha, cm. $5; Sharon, F. | 
$2; Victoria, v. Tt. 1: 2. DD See M.A. OB. Gis F. 3. $ 
Friends, $2.50; Walnut, J. D. $1. 

KY.: Clarkson, A. H. $1; Covington, E. M. $i; fue, j. 
M. $10; Frankfort, 4 A. $15; hehe EB. Lebanor.. 
i. H. $17; N. $2; Leitchfield, ? au ‘Louiscile J 
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For the Children of the Church, Old and Young 


THE MASS FOR CHILDREN 


Instructions in Story form with Colored Drawings Accompanying text 
According to modern Educational methods 
By Rev. WIiLuiAM R. KELLY 
[okeee » =) Author of “Our First Communion” 


BENZIGER BROTHERS (Retail $0.28., Net to Schools, Priests and Religious, $0.21.) 


When a lamb wats killed, and offered to TEACH THE LITURGY TO THE PEOPLE 


See re “The Mass for Children” is intended as a reader for the primary grades, but 
the Rt. Rev. Joseph F. Smith, superintendent of the New York Catholic Schools, 
says “Adults will read it with interest and with profit.’ Another New York 
priest distributed 1500 copies among the members of his parish, grown-ups and 
children alike, as the best means of acquainting them with the liturgy. 

For many adult Catholics the wonders of the liturgy are not only hidden, but 
unsuspected. This little booklet awakens interest and heaps up in their minds a 
considerable part of the treasure. 
Using “The Mass for Children” as basis for sermons to children or adults, 
or reading it during Mass will produce amazing results. 
Father Bogan, of Plainfield, N. J. writes, “I heard Mass with 800 children 
; . looking over my shoulder in wide-eyed wonder as I read from Father Kelly's 
ur Lord is called the Lamb of God because ‘The Mass for Children.’ On other Sundays they sing during Mass, but 01 
fered up His life for the sins of all Sunday last it was their hearts that sang. What a happy gift has Fathe: 
people. He was punished instead of us. His Kelly to take the trusting band of childhood and lead it. The older folk 
death on the cross was a sacrifice. We call stopped after Mass to take copies of the booklet home with them.” 
ee whe wei A Novena in Honor of Blessed Therese of the Child Jesus. By Cary! 
Specimen Page, Coleman. Preface by Rev. William B. Charles. To which are added the Prope: 

“The Mass for Children,” Parts of the Mass in Honor of Blessed Therese. Illustrated. Paper, retail 15 

one-third actual size. cents; to Priests and Religious (net 10 cents, per 100 $9.00, per 1000 $75.00.) 

The Story of the Little Flower. By Rev. Daniel A. Lord, S. J. Illustrated. Paper, Retail 15 cents. 

Priests and Religious (net 10 cents, per 100 $9.00, per 1000 $75.00.) 


BENZIGER BROTHERS sie Sucuys: | @ Main St. 205.207 W. Washington 


ESTABLISHED 1792 























STATEMENT OF CONDITION A 


2 Per Cent Interest 
Paid on Check Accounts 


OF 
Bighland Crust Company Banking 4 Per Cent Interest 


of New Jersey Paid on Special Accounts 
Summit Avenue and Demott Street 


TRANSFER STATION House 
UNION CITY, N. J. BUSINESS FIRMS and 


At Close of Business, June 30th, 1925 e 
- ; INDIVIDUAL ACCOUNTS 
of Merit 


ASSETS CORDIALLY INVITED 
U. S. Government Bonds - - - $511,229.86 


State, County and City Bonds - - 515,760.05 
Railroad and other Bonds - - 1,210,108.98 
First Mortgages on Real Estate - 1,831,133.25 s il 
Loans and Notes Purchased - - 888,353.79 All business entrusted to us wi 
Cash on Hand and in Banks - - 267,185.54 receive prompt and accurate 
Accrued Interest Receivable - - 57,307.39 ‘ 

Real Estate, Furniture and Fixtures - 85.001 00 attention. 


$5,366,079.86 

















OUR 
LIABILITIES 
Capital - - - - - - - = $300,000.00 FRIENDLINESS _ OFFICE HOURS 
Surplus and Undivided Profits - - 191,962.63 AND Daily from 9 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
ee - - - eee st Saturdays, 9 A. M. to 12 M. 


Reserved for Interest, Taxes ILNESS a 
and Contingencies - - - 31,441.64 HELPFULNESS TO Monday Evenings, 6 P. M. to 
Reserved for Dividend No. 26 - - 6,000.00] OUR PATRONS IS 8:00 P. M. 

Deposits - - - - «= «= 4.832.712 1% A VALUABLE 
$5,366,079.86 ee ; 
= ASSET NOT CORRESPONDENCE 
Trust Funds are kept separate from the LISTED SOLICITED 

assets of the Company ~ 




















The Passionists 


UR representative has called at SKETCHES: HISTORICAL AND 
the Brunswick Laundry, 220 PERSONAL 


Tonnelle Avenue, Jersey City, By The Very Rev. Felix Ward, C. P. 


N. J., and made a thorough inspection This splendid volume contains the history of 
of the Largest Laundry in America. He the Passionist Order with special chapters 
was astonished to find cleanliness and on its growth in the United States. 
sanitation brought to perfection, he has It is charmingly written by one who 18 
found over 600 Emolovees. cheerful thoroughly familiar with the traditions of 
oe the Order and has had ready access to its 


healthy and satisfied with their jobs, bi nesinel emeeuie 


their pay and their employers. Patrons This book will interest the general historian 


are always invited to visit this large and the student of Church History. It will 
plant and see for themselves the be a rich addition to the libraries of Relig- 
process of washing and ironing. The ious Communities. It has a personal appeal 
Brunswick Laundry’s policy has always for the friends of the Passionist Fathers. 


been flair play to all employees and Price, $4.00 

0S aye 20 “e Ss. 
customers. We gladly recommend Postage, Cent 
this firm to our readers, Please Address Request for your copy to: 


THE SIGN 
Union City New Jersey 








A Duty At Your Door 


The Preacher is Jesus Christ. The lesson is clear. 
Here is the sermon: 


There was a certain rich man who was clothed in purple and 
fine linen, and feasted sumptuously every day. And there was a 
certain beggar named Lazarus, who lay at his gate, full of sores, 
desiring to be filled with the crumbs that fell from the rich man’s 
table, and none did give him; moreover the dogs came, and licked 
his sores. And it came to pass that the beggar died, and was carried 
by the angels into Abraham’s bosom. And the rich man also died: 
and he was buried in hell. 


Note the contrast. Lazarus is a beggar, covered with sores and 
hungry. The other man, whose name our Lord doesn’t think worth 
mentioning, is rich, is elegantly clothed and lives in luxury. 

Both died. Lazarus was carried by angels into paradise! The rich 
man was buried in hell! 

So far as we know, the rich man was good in many ways. He wasn’t 
a liar, or an adulterer, or a murderer. No word is said about his having 
gotten his money dishonestly. Probably he inherited it or made it law- 
fully. Probably, also, he may have been a public benefactor or even a 
philanthropist. 

But he made one great big mistake—He neglected a duty at his door. 
That duty was Lazarus. 


Until quite recently China was a far-off country of which we knew little 
and for which we cared less. But our self-sacrificing missionary Priests 
and Sisters have brought China to our door. 

Lazarus is back again, his presence multiplied in the persons of thou- 
sands who beg for material and spiritual food. This time we (you and I) 
are the rich man. 

We are rich in the knowledge of the One, True God. We are rich in 
the possession of the Catholic Faith and the marvelous Sacraments of Christ. 

We are rich also in the material means by which this Knowledge, this 
Faith, these Sacraments can be brought to those whose dire poverty and 
wretchedness are chiefly of the soul and all the worse because of that. 


Lazarus is back again! THERE’S A DUTY at Your Door. 


THE PASSIONIST MISSIONARIES 
Care of THE SIGN 
UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY J 


PLEASE SEND YOUR DONATIONS TO | 





